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~ Suggested by the circumstances of its present History. 


A voice of joy to thrill the tropic skies! 
The slumbering slaves of centuries arise. 
The youngest born of liberty have caught 
The fire their fathers’ hearts too long forgot, 
And Egypt lives again! That wondrous clime, 
Whose records trace the history of time, 
The world’s coeval, the eternal shore 
Of elder mystery and hallow’d lore, 
Hath risen as once— hath borne a race of men, 
Dares to be free—and Egypt lives again! 

A voice of joy to hail the chief whose sword 
Drove to their gorgeous den the turban’d horde ; 
Chased with unpitying hand, untaught to yield, 
Their warriors to the harem from the field. 
Where Acre rears to heaven the sculptur'd mosque, 
Or decks in gayer hues the soft kiosk, 

(Acre twice known to British fame!) and where 
Lone Jaifa slumbers in the Syrian air. 

There, fearless minister of freedom’s work, 

Bold [brahim saw and smote the craven Turk ; 
There traced his pathway in the blood he shed, 
Elect avenger of the deathless dead! 

Redeemed the franchised land, whose teeming soil 
Bore every delegated despot's spoil, 

From Goth to Saracen, till Ibrahim came 

To win the world’s instructress back to fame! 

Time's noblest epoch! the exulting mind 
Springs on the wings of fancy unconfined, 
Interprets coming ages ere they roll, 

And seans a part, and dares to dream the whole ; 
Binds with the annals dark of Egypt's tears 

The fond creations of imagined years, 

And reading in her first her future age, 

Links Mehemet with Sesostris on her page ! 

Visions indeed! but visions that can swell! 
The glowing breast with heaver-descended spell ; 
Visions whose airy world of thoughts sublime 
Can fill all space, can people every time. 
Ours be such visions; be one nobler hour 
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Won from dull sense, and sacred to that Power— 
Whate’er it be—that rules with soft control 
The spectre-haunted twilight of the soul! 

And lo! the Spirit wings its mystic way 
To deserts wild, and towers with ruin gray ; 
Pauses beside the hallow’'d banks of Nile, 
Or hails Osiris in his magic isle,* 
Where ceaseless verdure wreathes the roofless wall, 
And ruin holds his fairest festival, 
Shrouded in flowers! or where alone, outspread, 
Carnac, the desert-temple of the dead, 
Sees her eternal pillars as they stand 
Unmouldering merge and lessen in the sand, 
While on and on the steps of ruin press 
To shroud the wonder of the wilderness ! 
Or where, beneath the blue and dazzling skies, 
Unthron’d and mute the Son of Morning lies; 
rUnheard that voice divine whose magic lay 
Wooed the young light just blushing into day, 
While those who heard the soft unearthly tore, 
Dreamed that a spirit lived within the stone, 
The breezy murmurs of whose notes were given 
To earth in echo of the lyres of heaven! 
Or turns my saddening soul whence Egypt piled 
Her hundred-portal'd city of the wild ; 
Turns it from that lone place of nameless things, 
| Relics of palaces and tombs of kings— 
| Tombs, like their tenants, crumbled into dust, 
The crypt, the urn, the pedestal, the bust. 
Fragments luxuriantly o’ergrown, and hid 
In nature’s verdant shrine of leaves, amid 
Acanthus wreathed in many a graceful fold, 
Cactus, and bean tree hung with cups of gold, 
And gleams of roses through the living green, 
Whose pale sad hue beseems the sadder scene! 
The shatter’d obelisk, the ruin’d wall, 
The broken archway nodding to its fall, 
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Temple, and theatre, and gorgeous dome— 
The tiger’s or the fiercer Arab’s home— 
Forests of sphinxes, giant shapes that seem 
The monstrous phantoms of some fevered dream, 
And colonnades, that stretch beyond the gaze 
Far o’er the waste in many a winding maze, 
The skeletons of cities left to stand 
In ghastly silence on the silent sand, 
As if those voiceless monitors should say— 
Such were the glories of the elder day, 
Such were the men, the happy, wise, and free, 
That framed these columns for eternity ! 
Such was their glory—such their skill divine ; 
And, Egypt, Egypt, such may yet be thine! 

Yes, from these spectres of the desert fly 
The wandering wings of Her whose restless eye 
Beholds the world through some diviner air 
‘Transpicuous, grovelling sense can never share. 
Fancy that sees, and, seeing, re-creates, 
Till love’s bright form emerges out of hate’s, 
Beauty from dark deformity, and life 
From death's cold image, victress in the strife ! 
Fancy! that borrows, like yon witching moon, 
Light from the orb of truth’s eternal noon, 
And brings us, mellow’d to a tenderer ray, 
The soft reflection of a vanish’d day, 
The future moulding, and the past with this 
Mingling, till hope and memory melt to—bliss! 
Yes, from these mighty monuments, that stand 
Unwrought, as fables tell, by human hand, 
But based amid the wide wild solitude 
By demon architects in mirthful mood, 
Or scorn, or idlesse, or in bitterer hour 
When fettered to that rebel, despot’s power, 
Whom mightier Eblis chained !—those spires of stone, 
Huge, mystic, towering, terrible, and lone, 
As barren oaks heaven-scath’d, of giant breadth, 
Stand bare and blasted on some wither’d heath! 
From that mute city in whose pillar'd square 
Are thousands throng’d, yet not a voice is there! 
Congeal’d to stone its marble myriads lie, 
The spectral forms of lost humanity ! 
From foaming cataracts, to whose sacred wave 
His gems and gold the Abyssinian gave, 
While undismay’d, in shallop frail and light, 
He dared the whitening gulf and dizzy height, 
Till far beneath, as smooth as summer sea, 
The waves die off in bright tranquillity, 
And tortur’d where the fall in foaming leap 
Scoops an abyss below the turbid deep, 
And banners bright of streaming lustre flings— 
Creep to their placid bed like weary things! 
From Phile’s granite cliffs and ruin’d shrine, 
And altars hallow’d still, and once divine, 
Its margin gemmed with wrecks antique o’erlaid, 
With Nile’s white lotus and the palm-tree, shade, 
Glass’d in the dimpling river! From that fount 
Of famed Syené of the marble mount, 
In whose deep mirror, from the noontide sky, 
The sun beheld his own immortal eye 
Flash the responsive beam, while tower and tree 
Lay sleeping shadowless and silently ! 
From these—for here not yet the soul hath found 





The one, the chosen, consecrated ground— 
Courses the mind in this exulting hour, 

Fired with that inborn consciousness of power, 
The native force, the essential influence, 

That lifis her from the dull domain of sense. 
Yes! springs aloft the struggling fire of mind, 
That sense can cloud, can dim, can never bind. 
As Boreal lights still fly the horizon’s verge, 
Still float o’er heaven in many a lustrous surge, 
Still as they wander, tremblingly aspire 

To pierce the Zenith with their darts of fire! 
On through the varying scene careers the soul, 
With Nile’s eternal waters as they roll, 

Nor pauses in her course. Not even the glooms 
Of Luxor’s portal’d halls and hill of tombs, 

Nor Dendereh wins her, where with ruin strewn 
It rears its arch’d magnificence of stone, 

Asif to pierce the dazzling skies. And yet, 
Unchang’d it stands, and time seems to forget 
Or pity its old splendors. Yes! ’twas here 
The sage engraved the story of the year, 

In emblems dark of mystic lore, and sought 

To shroud from eyes profane the lofty thought. 
And here, from year to year, from age to age, 
Mid change and chance the labors of that sage, 
Safe in the scorn of Arab thief or turk— 

As if the time it pictured, spared the work— 
Lay still a wondrous whole! Nor turns astray 
The obedient fancy from her watery way, 

Even to that garden of the wilderness 

That soothes the desert caravan’s distress, 
Blooming Elcargé! blooming still, though flown 
That old Ammonian Jove who reared his throne 
Here in this lonely Eden of the wild— 

The sire of nature shrined where nature smiled 
To gratulate his presence, and poured forth 
Those gorgeous forms that spurn the frigid north ; 
Acacia, tamarisk, and graceful palm, 

Olive and date, and yemen’s fragrant balm, 

And Isis’ heart-shaped fruit of odorous smell, 
That bowed to Christ, as olden legends tell! 
These shroud its ruin’d temples, and o’erspread 
All,save those gloomy chambers of the dead 
That crowd its excavated hill, and give 
Warnings in emblems mute to those who live! 
The emblems of triumphant faith—the dove 
That speaks of peace, the cross that speaks of love ; 
For Christians slumber here! ‘The Copt, who broug):' 
The Gospel treasure to his deserts, wrought 
These rudely sculptur'd symbols of his trust, 
And dying, gloried in his deathless dust! 

Nor even Arsinoe’s bright land of rose, 

Whose perfum'd winds its treasur’d sweets disclose, 
Delays the hovering fancy. Fair Faynoom, 
Whose fragrant wealth are odours and the bloom 
Of nature's loveliest flower! Delicious trade, 
Where even the transient labor is o’erpaid 

By its own sweetness! Such the commerce given 
By dreaming bards to some imagined heaven, 

Or earthly Paradise of fruit and flower, 

Where nature wreathes one univeral bower! 
Nor yet the relics of that wondrous maze, 

The twelve bright palaces, the winding ways, 
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Within whose dark and subterrene recess 
The dust of monarchs slept in loneliness! 

From these—from all—though all alike are fraught 
With charms unutter’d of associate thought— 
Still flies the unwearied spirit, till at last 
Her silvery path of waters almost past, 

The goal is gained—she stands upon the plain, 
Where Egypt's genius holds his mightiest reign, 
She stands before those monuments sublime 
That tower to heaven—the altar-stones of time, 
The pyramids! where still triumphant art 

Dared to enact eternal nature's part, 

And built for ages infinite! Alone, 

Couched in their lengthened shade, my fancy’s throne 
Is raised ; yet not alone! for centuries roll 
Their tide of wonders on my burthen’d soul. 
The past is peopled—host on host arise— 

I see, I hear, with other ears and eyes ; 

The dim grows bright, the clouded visions clear, 
And distant phantoms circling gather near. 

As sunbright clouds at eve our fancies mould 

To temples, towers, of crimson and of gold ; 
While darker masses in the eastern sky 

Blacken to fiends and scare the dreaming eye. 
The witchery works, the magic of the place 
Calls many a royal child of many a race 
Crownless, unsceptred, to my reverie! 

And whence? Behold the dark immensity 

Of yon gigantic monument! Beneath 

That granite Atlas was their home of death : 
There sleep their ashes where an earthquake’s throes 
Alone shall shake their stillness of repose! 

Silent they stand, and slowly point around, 

And mutely ask—Is this not Memphian ground ¢ 
There stand the pyramids, the sphinx is there ; 
But where is Memphis—deathless Memphis where ? 
Where is the city of Eternity— 

Queen of an hundred nations, where is she? 
Alas! evanished as a dream. Alas— 

Where is she? Travellers know not where she was! 
Poor shades! once tenants of a vanish’d throne, 
Your boundless power, your deathless deeds unknown, 
Your very names, the talismans of old, 

The lore of centuries has scarcely told: 

Nor live ye save in dreams like this that shed 

An hour's ideal lustre on the dead. 

——Shapes of old regal glory sorrowing come, 
With eyes unlustrous, lips fur ever dumb. 
Pharoahs and Ptolemies, and mightier far, 

Proud as when harness’d monarchs drew his car, 
Uplifts his trembling hand and sightless eyes 
Sethos of old, recalls the past, and sighs! 
Misraim is here, Busiris, and the shade 

Of impious Pheron, and of him who laid 

In blood and tears the base of yonder pile,* 

And Nechos, who essay’d to wed the Nile 

With that Arabic deep whose dread abyss 
Yawn’d for the chariots of Amenophis ! 

When whelming myriads in its thundering fall, 
The God of Nature loos’d the watery wall 

That hung incumbent o’er his rescued race, 
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And gave the waves their ancient dwelling-place, 
And millions for their prey! And, darker form! 
The vengeful victim of the desert storm, 
O’erwhelm’d Cambyses! Kindling at the sight 
Fancy hath seized the whole,—that hideous night, 
At noonday, on the billowy wilderness, 

The shrieks, the wailing of their mad distress, 
The desert rous’d beneath its fell Simoom, 
Slaying, at once, the murderer and the tomb! 
The wind low booming with a long-drawn howl 
Of triumph gloomier than the savage growl 

Of wolves above their prey; or like the tone 

The desert-ghoul might utter when his lone 

And pathless realm of horrors was assail’d : 

The struggles wild and fierce till fate prevail’d, 
And then the mutter’d curse half-choked; and then 
The soundless, sullen desert, once again ! 

Vanish, these phantoms, fancy! from the scene, 
And paint me fairer visions—as serene 

As yon calm moon, whose rise I seem to view 
O’er Egypt's groves and skies of dazzling blue, 
Hail'd from Canopus to the green Nile’s mouth 
The bright Bubastian Dian of the south! 

That now seems scaling yon tall pyramid, 

Now cloudless in the heavens, now faintly hid, 
Gazing with dove-eyed glance of peace! Behold! 
The enchantress cries, and lo! the bright of old : 
Luxurious Memphis, Sais, and gorgeous On, 

The golden-templed city of the Sun; 

To whose rich shrine the bird of thousand dyes, 
Leaving its fragrant nest of spices, flies ; 

And bears its load of precious ashes there ; 

Then spreads aloft, and wings the gladsome air, 
The beauteous tenant of the balmy breeze, 

Sole in the earth, a life of centuries! 

[ see the white-stoled’ priest, the sacred rite, 

The worshipp’d bird, the garb of soleran white, 
The graceful Isiac dance: I list the sound 

Of cymbals beating their melodious round, 

While shakes its plumes the bird upon the shrine, 
And seems too lovely not to be divine! 

I see the mirror’d girls, a dark-eyed train, 
Wreath’d with the lily of the Nile, whose plain 
Nurses these loveliest infants of the spring, 

While from the dome huge lamps of Naphtha fling 
A radiance that but glimmers from on high, 

So vast the temple’s giant symmetry! 

The scene is changed! No longer voice of mirth, 
But some dusk solitude beneath the earth, 

Lifeless and voiceless as the forms that gaze 

With eyes that wear the mocking diamond’s blaze, 
Around its walls. In gloomy ranks they stand, 
Shrouded in spectral garb—a dismal band— 
Unbreathing images of life ; as ’twere 

That all in this eternal land should share 

Its immortality, the very dead 

Are deathless! Or, escap’d to light, I tread 

The dark Necropolis, the place of tombs, 

Where the dim smother’d ray but half illumes 
The plantain and the yellow asphodel, 

The mournful verdure that delights to dwell 
Around the homes of death! Or, pleas’d, mine ear 








Delights the relics of old faith to hear, 
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The bright traditions treasured, of that truth 

That once illumed the world’s auspicious youth : 

The sole paternity of God,—the bright 

Belief conceal’d in enigmatic rite 

Of mind's eternal essence. Yes—to see 

That symbol of eternal Deity, 

The mystic Isis, as her statue stood 

Inscribed in Sais’ templed solitude,— 

“T am what is, what has been, what shall be; 

None yet hath raised the veil that circles me!” 

Or hear bright legends of the treasure hid— 

The Emerald Tablet—in the pyramid! 

Or thrice great Hermes, on whose wondrous stone 

The secret depths of wisdom were foreshown ; 

Or, stranger still,—on crystal shrines to view 

The mystic cross prophetically true, 

Eternal life predicted in the sign 

That told, unknowing told—its means divine! 

Or join that festival of gloomy glee, 

Where horror came to heighten revelry, 

And the grave sent its habitant to own 

That life so brief is due to bliss alone. 

Stern monitor of pleasure to abide 

Where joy ran highest and by beauty’s side! 

What thoughts were her's, were his, whose eye might 

reat, 

When the song paused, upon that spectral guest ? 

When the light-hearted laughter ceased a while, 

Did she who sought it smiling, keep that smile ? 

Did no misgiving whisper that the hour 

Was set, for more than waste, in human power? 

A form whose terrors were not of the earth 

Still bring but argument of vulgar mirth? 

Alas! we know not. “I'were no novel art 

To turn aside the channels of the heart, 

To read life’s lessons, and to learn from them, , 

Not what they teach, but what they most condemn ; 

To draw from purest air corrupted breath, 

To drink from living wells the draught of death : 

Nor marvel that the wilful breast of man 

Found idiot triumph in his fleeting span,— 

That sophists, proud of error, wise by guess, 

Wrung from deep thought a creed of thoughtlessness. 
But all is past,—-past; ‘tis the fearful word 

In the dread silence of the desert heard. 

The gloomy tone that thrills the idle waste, 


TO 





Echoed from tottering temples, towers defaced, 
From relics that themselves are waning fast, 
For each day robs the present of the past,— 
The ruins of old rnin! There are climes 
That wear, to those who feel, no present times ; 
To those whose eye can pierce the cloud, and see 
Where the hoar genius of antiquity 
Cowers 'mid his crumbling shrines, and bows august 
A brow defiled with consecrated dust ; 
The sceptre broke—the regal mantle rent : 
The reverend form in sorrow mutely bent, 
Yet grand in its prostration! Those who feel 
As men should do, where men have lived, will knee] 
Awed by the genius of a land whose whole 
Wide sphere but forms one temple of the soul! 
To such, the silence of deserted halls 
Speaks louder than their pomp of festivals; 
To such, the silence of the sandy plain, 
Unbroken save by some lone camel-train, 
Speaks mightier than its perish’d empire! They 
Who thus can steer through time a pensive way, 
Who walk in all the glory of the past, 
Yet read the moral from the present cast,— 
Let such approach where lorn Athena weeps, 
Where Rome, half desert, in her marshes sleeps ; 
But better still, let him whose gifted ear 
Time’s hymn of centuries aspires to hear, 
With us, old Egypt's hallow’d scenes among, 
Catch the first preludes of that wondrous song ! 

Enough of reverie! but if brighter gleams 
Of hope, ere yet we fold our web of dreams, 
Illume their close, will sterner minds restrain 
Desiring fancy from thet happier vein ? 
Unshroud the future, Hope! A day may come 
To guide Instruction to her early home, 
On faded grandeur lustre new to shed, 
To wake the sleeping, to revive the dead ! 
We've traced the glories of the land whose skies 
First saw the sun of dawning science rise ; 
Alas! the world hath seen those glories set, 
Mourn’d the long night of gloom that shrouds her yet ; 
But hope, fair hope, the prophet of the heart, 
Wins from the past with fond dissuasive art, 
And smiling points to where a crimson ray 
Tints the glad East, and tells of coming day ! 

W. A. B. 


MISS 


BY AN ARTIST. 


Berore I saw thee, maid divine! 
I tested beauty by the graces 

That swept thro’ sweet Corregio’s line, 
Or dwelt in Guido’s heav’nly faces. 


But now Corregio’s graceful curves, 

Aad ’Guido's fine expression catch it ; 
Thy beauty, as my standard serves, 

And they, alas! have none to match it. 


Philadephia. M, 
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SELLING 


Amonc the rest of the crew who were left for ship 
duty, was a topman, named Black Tom. He was a 
tall, athletic negro, who, at a very early period of life, 
had been taken from the Gold Coast of Africa; stow- 
ed, with a number of others, into the hold of a slaver, 
carried to the West Indies, and sold toa sugar planter 
of St. Domingo. He had not, however, been tong in 
the service of his new master, when an English navy 
captain, who happened to be on a visit at the planta- 
tion, took a faney for him, purchased him, gave him 
his freedom, and carried him on board his ship, as a 
cabin boy. 

From this period, Tom's life had been devoted to 
the sea. He had served on board a great variety of 
ships, and was, at last, entered on the books of the 
Hesperus. Ife was an excellent seaman ; completely 
up to his duty; clever, active, and a very dare-devil 
for courage. There was a mixture of shrewdness and 
simplicity in his disposition, which formed an inex- 
haustible fund of amusement to his comrades; and, 
though his temper was fiery and passionate when 
roused, such was his extreme good nature, that, of all 
the jokes that were passed off on him, he seldom took 
any amiss; nor did he seem, indeed, to have the 
slightest notion that he himself was the butt at whom 
they were directed. 

Among his messmates, Tom was a great favorite ; 
and, although they all considered him as legitimate 
game among themselves, they would not have seen 
him injured by any third party. His chief failing was 
his great addiction to grog ; but liquor, instead of ex- 
citing, seemed rather to lull his fiery passions. When 
fairly intoxicated, he would fall from his seat like a 
lump of inanimate flesh; his senses so completely 
drowned that one might almost have stretched him 
on the rack, or fired a cannon at his ear, without pro- 
ducing any signs of consciousness. When he awoke 
from this death like sleep, he was generally perfectly 
recovered ; but of all that had occurred to him during 
his debauch, not a trace remained upon his memory. 

One morning, soon afier captain Morley had gone 
on board on his daily visit, Black Tom and Richard 
Wolfe, the latter of whom had recently been promo- 
ted to the dignity of boatswain’s-mate, came to We- 
therall, and asked for leave to go on shore, for the 
purpose, they said, of witnessing a wrestling match, 
and other gymnastic games, that were to take place 
that forenoon among theew colonists. As captain 
Morley never refused his men any reasonable indul- 
gence, their request was at once granted, and they set 
off together in high glee. 


(An Ineident which occurred at the First Landing of the English Settlers at Algoa Bay.) 
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A NIGGER. 


The day was bright and breezy, the wrestling 
ground well selected, and the players good. Almost 
all Canvass Town had turned out to see the sport, and 
Tom and Wolfe took their places among the multi- 
tude. 

Six wrestlers entered the ring, and they were pitt- 
ed against each other, three to three; the one party 
distinguished by a black ribbon tied round the wrist, 
the other by a red. When stripped, the proportions 
which these men exhibited gave promise of excellent 
sport; they were ail remarkably strong and muscular. 
Two of the red ribbons, in particular, were perfectly 
colossal ; and the great breadth of chest, the Hercu- 
lean fullness of neck, the solidity of limb, and mass- 
iveness of arm which they displayed, were palpable 
evidences of their prodigious strength. 

As was anticipated, these two men speedily threw 
their antagonists; and, the game of the third couple 
being declared drawn, they remained accordingly the 
victors of the field. The air resounded with the 
plaudits of the multitude; and the two conquerors 
bore their honors vauntingly enough. 

One of them, in particular, when the stakes he had 
won were put into his hand, tossed up into the air the 
bag which contained the money, and declared he 
would give it to any one present who would stake 
half the sum, and give him one fall for two. Nobody, 
however, was daring enough to answer the challenge, 
and the wrestler kept chucking up his purse, as if to 
tempt some one to the match. ~ 

“I say, Tom,” said Wolfe to his neighbor, “I've a 
great mind to try him.” 

“Him dam strong,” replied Tom, with a monitory 
shake of the head. 

“Devil take his strength! I’ve given a fall to a 
bigger man than he.” 

“ Him purse dam heavy,” continued Tom. 

“ Ay, that’s just the difficulty ; but I’ll stake all the 
money I have about me, and let him stake equal.” 

“Dare no one come to the scratch ?”’ cried the tall 
wrestler, once more chucking up his purse. 

“TI accept the challenge!” cried Wolfe, jumping 
into the ring. 

His antagonist eyed him attentively for a moment ; 
then, throwing his purse upon the ground, “ Stake 
your money,” he said ; “ there are twenty dollars!” 

“TI have only five dollars,’ said Wolfe; “ but I'll 
stake them against five of your's, and play you fall for 
fall.” 

“A done bargain” cried: the wrestler, taking up 
his money from the ground, and counting five dollars 
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into the hands of the stake-holder. Wolfe followed 
his example, and paid over the stipulated sum. 

The match was long and well-contested, but fortune 
at last declared in favor of our boatswain’s-mate. He 
gave his opponent five falls for four, and carried off 
the stakes amid the applauding shouts of the specte- 
tors. 

The ground was now cleared for a race; whieh 
was to be run for an open sweepstakes of three dol- 
lars. Wolfe entered himself amongst the rest; and 
he showed that his agility was equal to his strength, 
by distancing all his competitors, and bearing off the 
prize, which amounted to thirty dollars. 

Elated with success, and with the prospect of grow- 
ing rich in so pleasant a way, the doughty boatswain's- 
mate now entered himself for the next sweepstakes ; 
which were for the high leap. This game was in- 
imitably contested ; but, one by one, the competitors 
gave in, and the prize at last lay between Wolfe and 
one of the new colonists, a limber-looking young En- 
glishman. 

The bar stood at five feet two, and both the com- 
petitors cleared it cleverly. 

“Put it up to five feet four!’ cried Wolfe. The 
bar was accordingly raised, and again they both t~pped 
it in beautiful style. 

“ Make it five, six !” cried the young Englishman ; 
and, when the bar had been moved to the required 
notch, he threw himself over it, apparently with very 
little effort. 

Wolfe, however, in making his spring, slipped upon 
the turf, struck the bar with his foot, and sent it spin- 
ning before him into the air. His antagonist was de- 
clared conqueror, and carried off the prize. 

“ You leap well, friend,” said Wolfe, when he saw 
the money which he had reckoned upon as his own, 
paid over to the other; “ but, had I not slipped, you 
would not have won so easily. Have you any ob- 
jection to try again?” 

“None!” replied his antagonist. 
stake ?” 

“ Thirty dollars!” said Wolfe. 

“ Done!” replied the other; and they each deposit- 
ed the stipulated sum with the stake-holder. 

This second match naturally excited great interest. 
Both competitors were evidently first-rate leapers ; 
and, for men in their rank, the stake was an import- 
ant one. 

The bar was placed at five feet two, and it was 
raised inch by inch, both clearing it each time, till it 
stood at five feet nine. The previous height was evi- 
dently just about as much as either could accomplish ; 
and it was thought that this last move would prove 
decisive. 

The young Englishman came first ; and, having at- 
tentively surveyed his ground and measured his dis- 
tance, he took his start warily, left the turf with a 
clean spring, and cleared the bar within a hair's 
breadth. 

Wolfe, conscious that he had no common antagonist 
to deal with, felt that it would now be necessary to 
exert himself to the utmost. He considered his ground 
carefully ; took in his distance with a practised eye; 


“ What do you 





advanced, with a light springy step, and left the turf 
cleverly. But the height was more than he was equal 
to; he struck the bar with the heel of his right feot, 
and it fell broken to the ground. 

“ Devil take my awkwardness!” he growled, as he 
leisurely resumed his jacket ; and, without taking far- 
ther notice of any one, he left the ground, accompa- 
nied by Black Tom. 

“Him leap dam well!” said Tom, after they were 
clear of the crowd. 

“All chance!” growled Wolie. “ But he might 
have leaped as high as the steeple of Strasburg for 
me, if he had not carried off my thirty dollars!” 

“Ah! him nebber care,” replied Tom. “ Easy 
come, easy go!” 

“ Very well for you to speak, you black-faced nig- 
ger! How would you like to lose thirty dollars your- 
self?” 

“Him nebber hab thirty dollar to lose!” replied 
Tom, in a most pitiable tone of voice. 

“ Poor devil!” said Wolfe, “I believe you. But 
never mind, Tom,” he continued, “ never mind, my 
lad! L’ve still four shiners left; and wo'll drink them, 
Tom; d—n me, we'll drink them, my boy!” 

To this grateful proposition, Tom cordially assented ; 
and they adjourned together to a small tent in the 
outskirts of the encampment, where a Dutchman, 
named, according to his sign-board, Adrian Hendrick 
Van Strayk, entertained all comers, for their money, 
at the sign of the Angel. 

Liquor was soon produced, and the two messmates 
commenced their potations in earnest, without trou- 
bling themselves much with conversation ; Wolfe be- 
ing chagrined and gloomy at having lost his money ; 
and Tom being no great talker, when the presence of 
the spirit flask afforded him a more agreeable occupa- 
tion for his colloquial organs. 

With a little round table between them, they sat 
opposite to each other, in the most friendly and har- 
monious attitude; emptying glass after glass, with ex- 
emplary diligence ; till, towards evening, the liquor, 
which was that horrible compound denominated Cape 
brandy, began sensibly to operate upon them. 

Tom, in particular, was evidently going very fast. 
His eyes began to roll ominously in their sockets ; the 
muscles of the under part of his face became relaxed ; 
the corners of his huge mouth hung downwards; and, 
at last, he fairly fell from the bench on which he was 
sitting, in a state of mortal intoxication. 

Wolfe, however, was not so easily subdued. He 
still kept his upright position ; and threw, from time 
to time, towards his prostrate companion, a look of the 
most sovereign contempt. 

“D—n him for a drunken lubber!” he growled 
forth; “he has no more head than a tallow candle. 
But, after all, what can one expect of a nigger! Myn- 
heer,” he continued, calling to the host, “bring me 
another stoup, will ye; and, look ye, put a little dry 
straw beneath that poor fellow’s head, to keep him 
from the cold ground.” * 

The straw and liquor were brought as desired; and 
Wolfe commenced his potations systematically, t9 
while away the time till his comrade awoke. 
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He had not been long in this situation when a new 
customer entered the booth, in the shape of a Cape- 
Dutch boor; a stout, roguish-looking fellow, with a 
broad-brimmed hat on his head,a long tobacco-pipe in 
his mouth, ard a soiled blue linen “ kittel” covering 
his person, as low as the knee. 

“ Dis von fine evening, Mynheer!” he said to Wolfe, 
as the landlord plaeed a pot of beer for him upon the 
table. 

Wolfe, who had been making rapid progress with 
his additional stoup, and did not find his tongue alto- 
gether obedient, replied by a lurch of the head, in- 
tended for a nod ; to which he added an extremely 
inarticulate “ Very !” 

“Ha! whom we hab here?” continued the boor, 
observing poor Tom, with his straw pillow, on the 
floor. 

“ Drunk !—lubber!” muttered Wolfe, turning his 
flushed, sleepy eyes, in the direction of his prostrate 
comrade. 

“ Drunk! ya, very right. Bot he is von dam strong 
nigger, do’, for all dat!” and he very leisurely pro- 
ceeded to finger the gigantic limbs of the unfortunate 
Tom; much in the same manner as a grazier fingers 
the ox he is about to purchase. 

He now drew in a bench, and set himself down 
opposite to Wolfe, whom every fresh pull at the can 
was bringing nearer and nearer to a state of utter un- 
consciousness. Being totally incapable of compre- 
hending the tenor of the various questions and remarks 
addressed to him by the boor, he either left them un- 
answered, or responded at random with a groff drawl- 
ing “ Very.” 

The wily Mynheer, seeing him in this state, thought 
it a good opportunity for driving a cheap bargain, for 
the transfer of the carcase of the unlucky Tom ; who, 
being young and strong, he well knew would bring, 
at least, three hundred dollars in the market. He ac- 
cordingly broached the subject, by asking Wolfe what 
he considered the negro’s value. 

“How mosh you tink dat nigger vorth, eh?” said 
he; “fifty thaler fur him is nit feil, eh? fifty dallar 
very goot price, you tink? You tink se, eh?” he con- 
tinued, pressing the unconscious Wolfe for an an- 
swer. 

Wolfe, who did not understand a word that he said, 
responded as usual—* Very.” 

“ Denn ven you sell him, [ vill gib you fifty thaler; 
you no gat so mosh anoder time. Vill you sell him, 
eh? Vat for yon nospeak? Ven you tink it goot 
price you vill sell him, eh? Vill you no antwort me? 
You tink fifty thaler very goot price, eh?” 

Thus pressed, Wolfe once more responded, “ Very.’ 

“Denn I vill him kaupen ; you verstah? I vill buy 
him—lI hab das gelt here vid me!’ and he pulled a 
huge leathern bag from his pouch, and courted out 
fifty dollars upon the table. 

Wolfe, who, half-sleeping, half waking, was seated 
with his side towards the Dutchman; his eyes shut, 
and his head resting on his hand, had never looked 

, up during this dialogue ; and, when the money was 


draw his attention to it, by shaking him roughly by the 
shoulder. 


“Vill you no look up, eh? Here is das gelt for 


you ; vill you no look up?” 


Thus roused, Wolfe raised his head, and cast his 
dim heavy eyes, first on the glittering silver coins, and 
then on his companion, as if he wanted some expla- 
nation of what he saw. 

“ Da is das gelt,” said the boor ; “ dat is de fifty dol- 
lar—I hab zahlt it—all very right! Vill you take it 
up, eh?” he continued, heaping the money together, 
and pushing it across the table. Wolfe, who had still 
sufficient sense Jefi to understand the value of money, 
grappled with it as he best could, and stuffed it into 
his pockets. 

“ D—d—honest—up—fellow !” said he, evidently 
quite ignorant of the nature of the transaction ; “«d—d— 
honest—fellow! Pay—when—meet—Ports— mouth 
—health—long—life !” So saying, he quaffed off the 
remainder of his liquor, and, next minute, toppled over 
in his seat, and fell fast asleep. 

The Dutchman, having thus concluded his bargain, 
called the Jandlord, and told him he had bought the 
negro. T'wo Hottentot servants, who were waiting 
for him without, were then summoned in. Poor Tom 
was bound hand and foot, like a sheep going to the 
shambles, and deposited in the bottom of a large wa- 
gon, in which his new master was conveying home 
some other farm stores. The Dutchman and his two 
Hottentots mounted in front of the vehicle ; and, driv- 
ing off, soon left Canvass Town in the rear. 
Meanwhile, Wolfe continued buried in his drunken 
sleep; from which he did not awake till after day- 
dawn in the morning. When consciousness returned, 
he recollected where he was, and his first impulse was 
to call his companion. 

“[ say, Tom, you drunken beast, get ap, will ye! 
It's time we were going on board.” 

Bat poor Tom was not there to answer the summons. 

“Speak, will you, you black-faced nigger!” conti- 
nued Wolfe; “why the devil won't you speak? I 
never knew such a stone to sleep in my life! Tom! 
you lubber ; rouse up, I say!” 

Receiving no answer to this animated address, he 
at last jumped up, with the intention of awakening 
his comrade by a hearty shake; and, when the poor 
fellow was nowhere to be found, he did not know 
what to think. His first feeling was one of anger at 
Tom, for having “ cut, and left him in such a scurvy 
manner ;” but a little reflection convinced him that 
the negro was the last man in the world to leave a 
friend under such circumstances. He therefore called 
the landlord, for the purpose of interrogating him as 
to the cause of his companion’s absence. 

“ Where’s Black Tom ?” said he. 

«“ W'ere is he?” replied Adrian Van Struyk. “ Gone 
away vid he new master, Mynheer.” 

“ Gone away with his new master!” repeated Wolfe, 
“why, what the devil do you mean, sirrah ?” 

“ Wahrheit, Mynheer!”’ replied the host. 
hab him verkauft—sold him!” 


“ You 





spread out on the table, the boor found it necessary to 


“ Sold him!” 
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* Ya! to de bauer dat vas here las’ night.” 

“ Boor !” 

“Ya! he gab you fifty thaler for him!” 

“ Boor! fifty dollars!’ cried Wolfe, with a look of 
bewilderment. “Harkye, sirrah! take care what 
you're after! Do you think to pass off your jokes on 
me?” 

“ No joke at all, Mynheer,”’ replied Adrian; “you 
hab das gelt in your tasch !” 

Wolfe instinctively stuffed his hands into his pock- 
eis, and found the money as the host had indicated 
At first, he did not know what to make of this, for he 
well knew that four dollars was all the money he had 
when he entered the tent ; but, after a little reflection, 
he began to have some faint remembrance of a stran- 
ger, who, on the previous evening, had lent him a 
number of dojlars, which he had promised to repay. 
Mine host, however, put him right in this particular, 
by explaining the whole transaction ; and, as his state- 
ment was confirmed by the presence’ of the money, 
and the absence of Tom, the awful truth flashed at 
once across his mind. He did not, however, waste 
much time in vain regrets ; but, having informed him 
self of the direction the wagon had taken, he sallied 
forth in pursuit of his ill-fated comrade. 

Meanwhile, the phlegmatic Dutchman was driving 
his cargo slowly homewards, pursuing his way along 
the sea-beach. During the night, throughout which 
they continued their journey, Tom lay like a log in 
the bottom of the wagon, in a state of most complete 
torpor. Towards morning, however, though his body 
stil] continued fast asleep, his mind gave symptoms of 
returning consciousness, and a heavy confused dream 
came over him. He fancied himself still at the games 
of the preceding day, engaged in leaping with the 
young colonist who had vanquished his companion ; 
and he gave several convulsive starts in his sleep as, 
in imagination, he sprung at the bar. In this state he 
continued for some time ; till, the effects of the liquor 
gradually passing off, his bodily senses resumed their 
sway, and his dream was mixed with a half-waking 
consciousness of reality. Dim, returning recollection 
carried him back to the moment when he was sitting 
drinking with Wolfe ; and, being half-conscious of his 
present recumbent position, he fancied that the usual 
result of his debauches had overtaken him, and that 
he had fallen asleep on the floor of the tent. The 
jolting of the wagon he imagined to be his companion 
endeavoring to rouse him by shaking; and, as the 
roughness of the motion gradually awoke him, he 
turned round on his back, gave his shouiders an impa- 
tient twitch, and called out in a peevish tone : 

“ D—n Dick! what de debbil him shake for! him 
want sleep.” 

“ Potz-tausend !” cried the Dutchman, turning round 
at the sound of the negro’s voice, and giving him a 
smart lash with his whip ; “ lie still, you dam nigger!” 

The sharpness of the blow effeetually roused poor 
Tom; who, starting up from his recumbent posture, 
opened his eyes, and gazed around him with a look of 
perfect bewilderment. 

Memory was now completely at fault. The cords 
on his wrists and ancles ; the Dutchman, with his pipe 





in his mouth, and his whip in his hand; the two grin. 
ning Hottentots; the wagon itself; all was an inextri- 
cable riddle. Astonishment at first rendered him mo- 
tionless; and it was not till afier repeated contempla- 
tion of the objecis around him, and after frequent rub. 
bings of his eyes, to satisfy himself that all was not a 
dream, that he endeavored to rise to his feet. In this 
attempt, however, he was completely baffled by the 
cords on his legs ; and, after various unsuccessful strug- 
gles, he at last rolled fairly over on his side, into a 
corner of the wagon. 

Another application of the Dutchman’s whip, ac. 
companied by an exhortation to lie quiet, now roused 
all the fire of Tom's naturally choleric disposition ; 
and, regaining with some difficulty his sitting posture, 
he began to curse and ewear at a furious rate ; mixing 
his maledictions with sundry interrogatories, as to 
where he was, who dared to bind him, and so forth 
To all this, the Dutchman phlegmatically replied, that 
he had better be quiet, otherwise he would flog him 
into good manners; and that there was no use making 
a work, as he had fairly bonght him as his slave—and 
his slave he was! 

“ And who sell me slave, you dam Dutch tief?!” 
roared Tom, halfchoked with fury. 

A huge volume of tohacco smoke from the Dutch. 
man’s pipe was the only reply. 

“ Who sell me, I say ?” again roared Tom. 

Puff, puff, went the pipe; but not a word in the 
way of answer. 

Tom now went into another tirade of curses; but, 
finding that all his eloquence produced no other effect 
than that of making the Dutchman apply more assi- 
duously to his tobacco, he, at last, philosophically de- 
termined to give himself up to his fate, and to trust 
to fortune. 

The whole day they continued their route along 
the sea-coast ; only stopping ence, to bait the team, and 
to refresh themselves with a little beer and cheese. 
A part of this fare was thrown to Tom, but he indig- 
nantly spurned it, and again they continued their jour- 
ney. 

Towards evening they left the shore, and took a 
direction towards the interior of the country. 

After a jolting drive of some hours, they at last ar- 
rived at what appeared to be a small farm-house ; and 
here, their conductor intimated, they were to pass the 
night. ‘Tom was removed from the wagon, and thrown 
among some straw in an out-house; while the Dutch- 
man and his companions adjourned into the principal 
dwelling. 

Our unlucky negro had scarcely well nestled him- 
self in his straw bed, when one of the Hottentots en- 
tered with a torch, bringing some bread and water for 
his supper. The light of the torch gave him ar op- 
portunity of observing that the place where he lay 
was that in which the farm implements were kept ; 
and, among the rest, he discovered several scythes, 
pruning hooks, and so forth, lying scattered about. 

Tom, whose whole thoughts were bent upon escape, 
immediately took advantage of this circumstance, and 
as soon as the Hottentot was gone, he managed to 
crawl near one of the scythes, against the sharp edge 
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of which he rubbed the cords on his wrists, till he 
fairly sawed them asunder. Having now the use of 
his hands, he speedily freed his ankles from their bind- 
ings ; and, waiting till all was quiet in the farm-house, 
he sallied forth, and took the same road, as nearly as 
he could guess it in the darkness, by which the wagon 
had arrived, 

Meeting with no obstruction, he plodded on as fast 
as his active limbs would carry him; and, after en- 
countering a variety of difficulties, in the shape of 
jungles, morasses, and rivers, and having nothing to 
eat but the wild fruits that grew in his path, he ar- 
rived, towards the evening of the next day, at the sea- 
coast. Cheered by the prospect of his favorite ele- 
ment, and having the beach to act as a guide to his 
farther course, he persevered in his journey, notwith- 
standing hunger and fatigue ; and, on the following 
day, his eyes were blessed by the sight of the white 
tents of Canvass Town. 

Haggard and emaeiated, with his clothes nearly 
iorn off his back, the poor fellow presented himself at 
the Blue Boar, just as the usual party were sitting 
down to dinner. As soon as his arrival was announced, 
captain Morley summoned him to give an account of 
himself; when he narrated, in his own graphic way, 
most of the circumstances I have endeavored to de- 
scribe above. 

« And who you tink sell me slave ?” cried he, with 
great indignation, when he had concluded his story; 
at which we were all nearly convulsed with laughter. 

“ God knows!” replied captain Morley, endeavor- 
ing, in vain, to look grave. 

“God know!” cried Tom; “ bery true, sur; but 
Tom sabe too! Dat dam tief of de world, Bolfe! So 
help me God, sur, him sell me for tree hunder rix dal- 
ler !” 

“ Well, Tom,” said the captain, “ it will be a lesson 
to you in future, never to get drunk! Where is 

Wolfe ?”” 

“W'ere um is,sur? How me know w’ere um is? 
But if ebber me meet him again—'tand clear, massa 
Bolfe ; dat all!” 

As for Wolfe, we fairly gave him up for lost; all 
our inquiries concerning him were fruitless. 

[t was not till nearly three weeks after the oceur- 
tence of these ineidents, that information was brought 
one evening, to the Blue Boar, that a stranger, sup- 
posed to he a sailor in disguise, had arrived in Canvass 
Town, and it was shrewdly suspected that he was no 
ther than our veritable boatswain’s-mate. I was the 
next midshipman for duty ; and two marines, who 
Were of the shore party, being summoned, we pro- 
ceeded with captain Morley to the tent where the 
man was said to be. The marines remained outside, 
while the captain and myself entered. 

The tent in which we found ourselves was a miser- 
able hovel, with no other flooring than the bare ground, 
and no furniture, save a few barrels and boxes, which 
served the purposes of tables and chairs. On one of 
these stood an empty bottle, with the remnant of a 
‘ghted candle stuck into its half-broken neck. 


The only occupants of the place were three women 
and one man. In the appearance of the latter, there 
was nothing very remarkable. He was, apparently,a 
farmer of the middle class; a tall, robust fellow, in a 
broad-brimmed hat, bottle-green coat, cord breeches, 
ribbed worsted stockings, and laced half boots. His 
dress was arranged with holiday neatness, and his 
well shaven beard “showed like a stubble-field at 
harvest home.” 

Captain Morley contemplated the group for an in- 
stant, and then apologized for having intruded upon 
them. 

“T was given to understand,” said he, “ that there 
was a man belonging to my ship here; but I find I 
have been misinformed, and I em sorry for having dis- 
turbed you.” 

With this apology, the captain was just in the act 
of turning round to leave the tent when his eye acci- 
dentally encountered that of the young farmer. Noa 
sooner did the two glances meet, than there was alt 
instant recognition on the part of captain Morley. 

“ Marines!” he cried in a loud voice to the men 
without—and the two marines immediately appeared 
at his summons—“ Seize that fellow! and take care 
that he does not escape!” 

The marines laid hold of the man by the collar, one 
on each side, and captain Morley left the tent, de- 
siring them to follow. 

“ Avast heaving, shipmates !” said Wolfe—for tha 
man was no other—“ let me light my pipe, will ye? 
If you were as hungry and as tired as I am, you 
wouldn’t be in such a d——d hurry to go on board ta 
get flogged.” 

The two men relaxed their hold for an instant at 
this appeal ; and Wolfe, with his pipe in his mouth, 
bent his head to the miserable candle end, which 
stood on one of the boxes that strewed the tent. 

‘“‘ Make haste, men,” cried Morley, impatiently, from 
without. : 

‘Coming, sir!” replied Wolfe, starting up from his 
stooping posture, with the lighted pipe in his mouth ; 
and the next instant, the two marines were laid sprawl- 
ing on the floor, by an expert “ right and lefter.” 

One spring brought the prisoner to the entrance of 
the tent; the captain stood in the doorway, and ob« 
structed his passage. A single blow from the power- 
ful hand of Wolfe, would have felled him in an in- 
stant to the ground; and thus the only obstacle to his 
retreat would have been removed. But scarcely had 
the natural promptings of instinct raised his arm ta 
strike the stroke of self-preservation, when it fell again, 
like a dead weight, at his side. 

“No!” he cried, with something between a groan 
and a sigh, while he stood completely subdued in the 
presence of his commander. “No! not you!—any 
one but you! D—n me, if I can strike you!” 
Without farther resistance, he suffered himself to 
be secured, and conveyed on board. I need scarcely 
add that, under such extenuating circumstances, cap- 
tain Morley remitted the punishment of flogging. A 
night passed in irons was the man’s only punjshment 
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SCISSIBLES, 


FROM THE BLANK BOOK OF A BIBLIOGRAPHER. 


And as for me, though that I ken but lite 


On books for to 


, I me deli 


ght 
And to them ~ I faith and full credence, 


And in mine 


eart have em in reverence 


So heartily that there is game none 
That fro’ my books makest me to gone.—Chaucer. 


EARLY MANUSCRIPTS AND EDITIONS OF 
THE BIBLE. 


THE most ancient and most valuable book is the 
Bible, and of all others the most deserving our atten- 
tion, even were it only as a specimen of the earliest 
literature ; but the holy volume has a stronger claim 
upon us. As the spring from whence flow all the 
blessed gifts of our divine Father—as the sacred re- 
ference for our guide through paths checquered with 
perplexities and ills—as the source of inexhaustible 
consolation and relief, when encompassed by sorrow’s 
powerful arm—as the beacon through which we learn 
how to live on earth—and lastly, as the ladder to 
climb to heaven—we must hold its name ever dear 
to us, and treasure every fact connected with its ex- 
istence. 

The Old Testament was first written in Hebrew, 
and afterwards translated into Greek, about 275 years 
before the birth of Christ, by seventy-two Jews, by 
order of Ptolemeus Philadelphus, king of Egypt. The 
precise number of the Hebrew manuscripts of the Old 
Testament is unknown ; those written before the years 
700 or 800 it is supposed were destroyed by some 
decree of the Jewish senate, on account of their nu- 
merous differences from the copies then declared 
genuine. Those which exist in the present day were 
all written between the years 1000 and 1457. The 
manner in which these MSS. were written is rather 
interesting. 

In the first place, then, the inspired language has 
been written upon various substances—leaves, skins, 
vellum, paper, &c., and it is even probable that seve- 
ral of the prophets wrote upon tablets of wood. (See 
Yeaiah xxx. 8.) Zacharias, the fathér of John the Bap- 
tist, when required to name his son, asked for a writ- 
ing-table, and wrote “His name ‘is John.” (Like'l. 63.) 
In the reign of the emperor Zeno, (485,) the remains 
of St. Barnabas were found near Salamis, with a Copy 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew, in Hebrew, laid upon his 
breast, written with his own hand, upon leaves of 
thyme wood ; a kind of wood particularly odoriferous 
and valuable. In the library of St. Mary, at Florence, 
is the whole New Testament on silk, with the Liturgy, 
and short Martyrology; at the end of it there is written 
in Greek, “ By the hand of the sinner and most un- 
worthy mark; in the year of the World, 6840, (that is, 





of Christ, 1332,) Monday, Dec. the 22d.”* Some oj 
the Greek MSS. were written all in capita! letters; 
the small letters not being generally adopted until the 
close of the 10th century. Numerous curious abbre. 
viations also existed in them; the first and last letters, 
and sometimes with the middle letter of a word only 
appearing, and the words not being separated. The 
following literal rendering of Matth. v. 1,3, according 
to the Codex Beze, or Cambridge MSS. of the Four 
Gospels and Acts, will convey to the reader some idea 
of the manner in which manuscripts were ancicni!y 
written and printed :— 


ANDSEEINGTHEMULTITUDES HEWENTUPINTOAMOUNTAIN 
ANDWHENHEWASSETDOWN’‘CAMETOHIM 
HISDISCIPLES‘ANDOPENINGHISMOUTH 
HETAUGHTTHEMSAYING 
BLESSEDARETHEPOORINSPTTFORTHEIRGIS 
THEKINGDOMOFHEAVEN. 


English historians mention some part of the Bible 
to have been translated into the mother-tongue in the 
beginning of the 8th centary.} 

Amongst the Lansdown MSS. preserved in the 
British Museum, there is a volume stated to be 1) 
years older than Wickliffe’s time, (Wickliffe flourished 
about 1360.) This book has been considered, by no 
incompetent judge, even of a still earlier date, and 1 
the first and earliest English translation known. The 
following extraet (the first chapter of Genesis) from 
this edition, is a highly curious and interesting spe’ 
men of early translations :— 


“In ye beginning God made of nought hevene an 
erthe. For sothe the erthe was idil and voide ; and 
derknessis werun on the face of depthe, and the spyr' 
of the Lord wos born on the waters. 

“ And God seide, lizt be maid, ond lizt wos made 
and God siz the lizt it wos good, ond he departide the 
lizt fro derknesses, ond he depide ye lizt dai, ond the 
derknessis nizt, ond the eventyd and mornetyd woe 
made on dai. 

“And (God) seide, make we man to our ymoge ond 
likenesse, ond be he souereyn to the fishes of the sce, 





* Townley’s Illustrations of Biblical Literature 
+ SPT, is contracted for spirit. 
t Aldemus translated the Psalms into Saxon, in 7! 
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ond to the volatilis of hevene, and to unreasonable 
beestes of earthe, ond to eche creature, ond to erthe 
ereepinge beest which is movid in erthe, and God 
moid of nought a man to his ymage ond likeness. 
God moide of nought him, male and female.” 


Several translations having appeared, we now come 
to the year 1526, when the New Testament, translated 
by Tindal, &c. was published by Grafton, which oc- 
casioned the then Bishop of London to issue a procla- 
mation, demanding under “ poine of excommunication, 
and incurring the suspicion of heresie, oll ond singular 
such bookes conteyning the translation of the New 
Testament in the Engliche tongue.” This translation, 
containing, according to the decree, “ erroneous opi- 
nions, pernicious and offensive, seducying the simple 
people, attemptying by their wicket and perverse in- 
terpretations, to prophanate the majestye of the scrip- 
ture, ond craftily to abuse the most holy word of God.” 
This prohibition was little regarded, consequently the 
bishops and clergy made great complaints, and peti- 
tioned the king. They were, however, very soon 
bought up by Bishop Tunstal and Sir Thomas More, 
and burnt at St. Paul’s Cross. 

The ignorant and illiterate monks were so much 
alarmed when the Testament appeared in our mother- 
tongue, that they declared from their pulpits, “ that 
there was a new language discovered, of which the 
people should beware, since it was that which pro 
duced all the heresies; that in this language was a 
book come forth called the New Testament, which 
was now in every body’s hands, and was full of thorns 
and briers.” 

The Vicar of Croydon, in Surrey, together with 
numerous other monks and priests, were also much 
terrified when the Scriptures first appeared in a 
printed volume, and the former thus expressed himself 
in a sermon preached at St. Paul's Cross :—“ We musi 
root out printing, or printing will root out us.” As 
long as ignorance and hypocrisy could stand against 
the infant strides of knowledge and truth, this doctrine 
was enforced; but ultimately, as ever must be the 
case, bigotry and superstition were soon, in this parti- 
cular instance, torn from their haughty aad oppressive 
throne, and the vicar's prophecy was fully verified. 

1532. The first edition of the whole Bible in the 
English language (the translation by Miles Coverdale) 
was published by Grafton. It was printed at Paris 
or Marsburgh, in Hessia. Six copies were presented 
‘o Archbishop Cranmer, and Lord Cromwell. It was 
folio, dedicated to the king, in the following man- 

er 


Unto the moost gracyous soveraygne lord kynge 
(lenry the eyghth, kynge of Englande and of France, 
ord of Trelande, &c., Defender of the Fayth, and under 
God, the chefe suppreme heade of the churche or 
Englande. 

‘The ryght and just administracyon of the lawes 
that God gave unto Moses and unto Josua ; the testi- 
monye of faythfulness that God gave to David: the 
plenteous abundance of wysdome that God gave unto 
Solomon: the lucky and prosperous age with the mul- 





tiplicacyon of sede which God gave unto Abraham 
and Sara his wife, be given unto you most gracyous 
prynce, with your dearest just wyfe and most vertuous 
pryncesse quene Jane.” 
This dedication is thus subscribed :— 
“ Your grace’s humble subjecte 

“and daylye oratour, 

“ Mytes CovERDALE.” 


{t appears by what Coverdale says here, and else- 
where, that the Holy Scrip:ure was now allowed to 
be read, and had, in English ; but not so always, for 
in some part of his reign, Tindal’s Bible was sup- 
pressed, by act of parliament; indeed, the Bible was 
absolutely forbidden to be read or expounded in our 
churches; but the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Captains of the Wars, Justices of 
the Peace, and Recorders of the Cities, might quote 
passages, to enforce their public harangues. A noble- 
man or gentleman might read it in his house or gar- 
dens, quietly and without disturbing good order; but 
women, artificers, apprentices, journeymen, husband- 
men, and laborers, were to be punished with one 
months’ imprisonment, as often as they were defected in 
reading the Bible, either privately or openly. “ Nothing 
shall be taught or maintained contrary to the king’s 
instructions ;” 32 Hen. VIII. c. 39. Such, however, 
was the privilege of a peerage, that ladies of quality 
might read “ to themselves alone” and not to others, 
“ any chapter in the Old or New Testament.” 

1536. About this time Bibles were ordered to be 
set up in some convenient place within their churches, 
so that the parishioners might resort to the same, and 
read it, and the charge of this book to be “ratably borne 
between them and the parishioners of one side ; that 
is to say, one half by the parsen, and the other half by 
them.” 

1539. In this year a large folio Bible was printed, 
called Cranmer’s Bible, with the following title :— 


“The Byble in Englyshe. That is to saye, the 
content of all the Holy Scripture, bothe the Olde and 
New ‘T'estament, truly translated after the veryte of 
the Hebrue and Greke textes, by the dylygent studye 
of dyuerse excellent learned men expert in the for- 
sayde tongues.” 


By a proclamation this year, it was ordained that 
every parish shou!d buy a copy, under the penalty of 
40s. The price of it bound with clasps was 12s. The 
Popish Bishops, two years afterwards, obtained the 
suppression of this book, and thenceforth no Bible 
was printed or sold during the remainder of the reign 
of Henry. 

Edward VI. coming to the crown, 1547, Bibles were 
again permitted to be circulated. 

Queen Mary ascending the throne, the Bible was 
again suppressed ; but was happily restored by Queen 
Elizabeth, and an edition of the largest volume pub- 
lished before 1562. 

1563. March the 27:h, 4 bill was brought into the 
{louse of Commons, that the ‘Bible and the divine 
service might be translated into the Welsh tongue, 
and used in the churches of Wales. 
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1566. The edition published in 1562, having been 
sold, a new one now appeared. 

1568. A new translation, promoted by Archbishop 
Parker, came out, called the “ Great English Bible,” 
and sometimes “ the Bishops’ Bible.” 

1572. The above edition was again reprinted, and 
called “the Holy Bible,” and had the distinction of 
being divided into verses, which was the work of 
different bishops. 

1584. The Papists now discovering that it was im- 
possible to prevent the circulation of the Scriptures in 
the vulgar tongue, printed a copy at Rheims, and 
called it “ the Rhemish Testament.” 

1603 to 1610. The last and best English translation 
of the Bible was that occasioned by the conference at 
Hampton Court, in 1603. At this meeting many ob- 
jections were made to the “ Bishops’ Bible,” when, 
after due deliberation, it was recommended to have 
a new translation. King James accordingly issued 
an order to prepare one. “Not for a translation alto- 
gether new, nor yet to make of a bad one a good one; 
but to make a good one better, or of many good ones, 
one best.” In 1604, fifty-four learned persons were 
appointed to this most important task; but they did 
not commence until 1607, when the number were 
reduced, by deaths, to forty-seven. Notwithstanding 
this diminution in their number, they completed 
their work in three years, and dedicated it to King 
James. 

After this edition was published, the other transla- 
tions dropped by degrees, and this became generally 
adopted. True, it was published by authority, but 
there was neither canon, proclamation, nor act of par- 
liament to enforce the use of it. Selden, in speaking 
of this translation, says, “the translators in King 
James’s time took an excellent way. That part of 
the Bible being given to him who was most excellent 
in such a tongue, and then they met together, and 
one read the translation, the rest holding in their 
hands some Bible, either of the learned tongues, or 
French, Spanish, Italian, &c. If any found fault they 
spoke ; if not, they read on.” 


ANTIQUATED EXPOSITION. 


Extract from an Antiquate? Frposition on the Fourteen 
first Chapters of Genesis, by way of Questions and 
Answers, by Abraham Ross, of Aberdeen, bearing 
date 1626, and dedicated to Lord Verulam, Lord 
High Chancellor of England. 


ON CREATION. 


Quest. Was the world created, or eternal ? 

Ans. Created. 1. There can bee but one eternal. 
2. Almost all the Philosophers are against the eternitie 
of the world. 3. They that hold it eternal, can bring 
no sound reason. 4. The most ancient monuments of 
records amongst the heathen, are not so old as the 
Flood of Noah. 





Quest. Could God make more worlds than one !— 
Ans. Yes: for he is Almighty, and hee made it not 
of any matter: for that should have bin exhausted. 
but more he would not, because hee being one, delighis 
in unitie. 

Quest. Why in Hebrew saith Moses, Gods created, 
joining the noune plurall, with the verbe singular’ 
Ans. To signify the mystery of the Trinitie, one es. 
sence in three persons. It is the property of the Le 
brew phrase. 

Quest. Why in the beginning of this booke, speak. 
eth Moses only of heaven and earth? Ans. Because hy 
the name of heaven, he comprehends all celestial bodies, 
atid by the name of earth the elements: for water js 
in the earth, and fire and aire, as witnesse the springs 
and exhalations, in earthquakes, and burning moun. 
tains, or hote waters. 

Quest. Did God create the earth moveable or not! 
Ans. Immoveable. Job 38. Psal. 39,and 104; this is 
understood, in respect of the whole earth: yet it moved 
in respect of parts, by earthquakes, Job 9. 

Quest. Of what figure is the earth? Ans. Round, 
this figure is most perfect, capable, ancient. 

Quest. Is the earth vnder the water or not? Avs. 
Vader, because heaviest: yet Exod. 20. Psal. 24, and 
136, it seems the water is vader the earth; but it is 
to be vnderstood, that a great part of the earth wa: 
made higher than the waters, for man’s habitation. 

Quest. Why cannot the whole earth move? Avs. 
Because hee is in his natural! state, which if it should 
move, it should ascend: and this is against the nature 
of the earth. 


ON THE SERPENT. 


Quest. What is meant by the Serpent? Ans. Noi 
the diuell : for so these words should be metaphorica!|; 
vnderstood ; but this is a misterie, and no allegory 
nor the image of a Serpent, for it was not a picture, 
but a real Serpent that was cursed, neither was it « 
naturall Serpent that did speake: for speeeh and rea- 
soning alone naturally belong to men, not to beasts: 
for they neither have reasonable soules, nor the instru- 
ments of speech: but it was the deuill that spake in 
the Serpent, vsing the same as his instrument to de- 
ceive. So then, there was, both a Serpent, which is 
proved both by the speech of Moses, and the punisii- 
ment inflicted on the Serpent; and besides, the diuell 
which is knowne both by his speech and reasoning 
with Eua, as also by the testimonie of Christ, calling 
the deuil a man-slayer from the beiginning, John &. 

Quest. Why was the diuell so earnest to tempt Euc 
Ans. Because he hated God, and would not have man 
to glorifie, but to anger him ; because of his pride a1 
enuy; for he could not abide that man should be in 
such happiness, himself being in misery. Quest. Why 
did Adam eat this fruit? Ans. Partly through the 
instigation of his wife ; partly through curiosity, desir- 
ing to try what kind of fruit this should be, which 
God did prohibit. Quest. Was the sin of Adam and 
Eua the greatest sinne that ever was committed? Ans. 
If we do consider one sinne with another, then wee 
say, that Adam’s sinne was not the greatest, for the 
sin against the Holy Ghost is greater; but if we re 
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spect the circumstances of Adam’s sinne, to wit, the 
place, Paradise, where no occasion of sinne was; the 
time when he sinned, immediately after his creation, 
at the first encounter yeelding to his enemy, the ex- 
cellence of the person that sinned, Adam being created 
in God’s owne Image: if we regard also that infinite 
hurt and misery that hath faln vpon mankinde, by 
that sin of Adam; we must confess, that it is the 
greatest sin that euer man committed. 


EXPULSION FROM PARADISE. 


Quest. Why did God say that Adam was like to 
him? Ans. By these words, God would show how 
worthie Adam was to be scorned, who thought to be 
like any of the three Persons in the Trinitie, for eating 
of the forbidden fruit: so this word (vs) doth not sig- 
nify angels, but the three Persons of the Trinitie 
Quest. Why did God drine Adam out of the Garden? 
Ans. To let him sce how foolishly he had done, in 
giuing more credit to his wife than to him; to keepe 
the tree of Life from him, lest he should abuse it, by 
thinking to haue life by it, seeing he had now violated 
God’s Law ; for altho this tree was a sign of life before 
his Fall, now it is none, that by driuing him from this 
Tree of Life, he might seek for a better life than this 
Tree could yeeld, euen that heauenly life which is 
hid with Christ in God. Quest. When was Adam 
cast out of Paradise? Ans. The same day he sinned: 
for he being now a sinner, and rebellious against God, 
was not fit to stay any longer in that holy place: but 
what day of the weeke he was cast out, is uncertaine: 
yet it is thought the eighth day after his creation, he 
was cast out, in the euening of that day; for Satan did 
not suffer him to stay long therein vntempted! yet I 
do not hold that he was cast out that same day that 
he was created: for so many things as fell out be- 
tweene his creation and casting out of Paradise could 
not be done all in such a short space as a piece of a 
day; for the beasts were created the sixth day, before 
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On, weep not now, but say farewell, 
With calm, unfaltering tongue ; 

I would not wish one pang should swell 
Our sorrows to prolong. 


A smile should gild my devious way, 
Like sunlight on the sea, 

Then weep not now—thou should’st be gay— 
Nor shed one tear for me. 


Oh, weep not now, it is not meet 

Our love should sorrow bring ; 
Our feelings oft the senses cheat, 
To loose the hidden spring. 
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man was: in such a short time Adam could not have 
perceived the pleasures and happiness of that place; 
therefore he was not cast out that same day hee was 
created. 

Quest. Why would God have Adam to till the 
ground? Ans. Because now the ground was cursed, 
and would not yeeld fruite without hard labour: by 
this seruill worke hee would put him in remembrance 
of his sinne, which brought him to this misery: yet 
afterwards God mitigated his hard labour, in freeing 
euery seuenth yeare from his tillage, to put them in 
mind of that ease they lost by sin, which was restored 
again spiritually by Christ. 


THE CHERUBIMS AND FLAMING SWORD. 


Quest. What is meant here by the Cherubims and the 
fiery Sword? Ans. Not fearful visions, nor the torrid 
zone, nor a fire encompassing Paradise like a wall, 
neither the fire of Purgatory, as Theodorotus, Aquincio, 
Lyranus, and Ambronus doe imagine, but by the Che- 
rubims we vnderstand the Angels, which did appeare 
often times with wings, as Daniel i. 9, and the figures 
of these were wrought in the tabernacle, Exod. 25. 
By the fiery sword we vnderstand most sharpe and 
two-edged swords which the Angels in the forme of 
men did shake, by the which shaking and swift motion 
the swords did seem to Adam to glister like firee, for 
more terror, lest he should attempt re-entrance there ; 
the Angels also have appeared at other times with 
swords in their hands, as we read, Numbers 22, of the 
Angel that met Balaam ; and of that Angel that Daniel 
did observe with a sword in his hand, 1 Chron. 21.16. 

Quest. Why are these angels called Cherubims? 
Ans. Because they did appear with wings in the Ta- 
bernacle and the’ Temple, they were wrought with 
two wings; they appeared to Esay, seraphims, because 
they are inflamed with the love of God ! they appeare 
with wings, to signifie their swiftnesse and diligence 
in executing God’s commandments. 
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M‘MAKIN, PHILA. 


The darkest hour is said to be 
The last before ’tis day; 

Then weep not now one tear for me— 
Thou should’st, indeed, be gay. 


| Oh, weep not now—tears shed in vain, 


Though hallow’d each that fell, 
And grateful as the summer rain, 
The flourets thirst to quell. 


The glow-worm sparkles brighter far, 
On midnight's darkest brow; 
Then weep not thou, my earthly star, 





To dim thy lustre now. 
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THE FIEND LOVER. 


A TALE OF OBERWESSEL. 


“ Books!” exclaimed the host, opening his eyes 
with amazement as he spoke —“ Sapperment! if you 
need good treatment for yourself, and good stabling 
for your beast, you need not go farther than the sign 
of the Golden Eagle; but, as for books! you must go 
to Gottingen if you want books.” 

“ And pray,” I replied, “what am I to do with 
myself, in this inn of yours, till bed-time; for, as to 
stirring out while this confounded rain is pouring 
down, it is out of the question.” 

“Der Teufel!” ejaculated my landlord, with all 
that bluntness of manner which still characterizes 
some of the German hosts. “You have got a bottle 
of my choicest hock, better was never tasted in all 
Germany—a ham from one of our primest boars, and 
a warm hearth to sit by—there is no great hardship, 
I should think, in passing away a few hours in my 
best room, when you have all these by your side.” 

Here was a situation for a man of restless tempera- 
ment! A dull, dirty room, in an old tumble-down 
hostel, without even the usual redeeming point of a 
plump and pretty landlady, within doors ; while with- 
out, descended a tremendous rain, deluging the streets 
of Oberwessel, and making every kennel like the 
channel of some mountain stream. I had already been 
detained two days within the town, by the stormy 
state of the weather, and felt my situation grow more 
irksome every instant; but the idea of passing a third 
within the walls of the Golden Eagle, without the 
chance of extracting an answer from any one,save my 
heavy-eyed, peevish host, made me heartily consign 
town, rain, inn, host, and last not least, my rambling 
propensities, most irrecoverably to the devil! The 
third day dawned—dawned, did Isay? No, I mistake; 
the old German clock certainly proclaimed the hour 
of day-break, but day-light I saw none, unless the 
thick yellow mist, seemingly possessed of tangible 
properties, which I beheld from my window, might 
be called by that name. At all events, i was aware 
that I had another period of twenty-four hours of in- 
supportable dullness to endure. But let time wave 
his wings ever so slowly, still they are moved; in a 
word, noon passed, and evening approached. I grew 
desperate, and asked for the loan of some mental food, 
t> accompany the viands spread for my supper on the 
table. The reader has seen the repulse I met with; 
still I was not to be defeated. “ Bunt pray, what are 
those volumes?” I replied, pointing to a range of 
shelves above me, on which reposed two dusty books, 
amidst an incongruous collection of culinary utensils. 

‘Mynheer is weleome to look,” said the landlord, 
at the same time reaching the books down from their 
resting-place. I shrugged my shoulders as I glanced 
at them—the title of one was, “ Marshal Saxe on the 





Art of War;” the other, a little squat, Dutch-buil: 
volume, a dictionary of the German language : unfor. 
tunately not even my ennui could give me a relish 
for the stout warrior’s tactics, or give me a desire to 
conn over the Lexicon, so that I was on the point of 
resigning myself to my fate, when, on casting my eyes 
again to the shelves, my attention was arrested by 
what appeared to me some papers bound round with 
a leathern thong. 

I requested to see them. My host took them down 
but shook his head, as he laid them on the table, re- 
marking, that they did not belong to him, but to his 
confessor, who, being obliged to leave Oberwessel for 
some time, had consigned them to. his care, with a 
strict injunction not to pry into the contents, as they 
contained some unholy tale not fit to meet the eye of a 
good Catholic; here the landlord crossed himself de. 
voutly. My curiosity was now excited, and like a 
true son of Eve, I secretly determined to have a peep 
at the forbidden scroll; opportunity soon favored my 
intention, for the host shortly after quitted the room, 
though not before he had carefully replaced the rol! 
upon the shelves. He was no sooner gone, than | 
locked the door, to prevent sudden intrusion, and 
again abstracted it from its hiding-place; the strap 
which confined it was soon undone, but the task of 
decyphering the writing on the parchment was one 
of no little difficulty, time and damp having, in some 
places, wholly obliterated it. Besides this, I had to 
contend with the singular and obsolete wording which 
pervaded the whole, rendering it at times, almost un- 
intelligible ; however, the spice of the antiquary within 
me, prompted me to pursue my labors, in the hope 
of finding something which might throw a light on 
the customs and manners of the olden times, to which 
judging by its mouldering condition, and the before- 
mentioned singularity of idiom, it evidently belonged. 
For the story, I could make little of it, save that i! 
appeared to be a record of crime interspersed with the 
ravings of a frenzied maniac. On the first page was 
inscribed, in rather larger letters than the rest of the 
writing :—“ To Hirgald, now Abbess of the Black 
Nuns ;” on the second, the manuscript commenced 2: 
follows :— 

-—-- “I am dying! the cold death-drop is on 0) 
brow, and every rush of the burning blood through 
my veins, hurls me onward to the grave. Yes, Hir- 
gald! long, long, ere this scroll of crime meets thine 
eye, I shall be no more. The hand which traces 
these lines is now ringed by the cold red worm—the 
slime of the fuul eft is on my cheek, and the very © 
that [ gasp for, is the poisonous vapor of my dangeon: 
yet I reck not this, it is a sister’s blood that weighs 
on my brain, like molten lead, burning, maddening 
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* * *® ™ Hirgald! dost thou remember the young, 
the innocent being you once loved, when hope was 
in her heart, and joy in her eye? Then Bertha, of 
Odenstein was happy, but when thou, friend of my 
youth, departed from my father’s halls, a sudden—a 
fearful change came over me. Soon after, as thou 
knowest, the grave closed on my angel mother. Oh, 
Hirgald ! how that mother loved me, how—but I must 
not wander. She died, and I was left alone, mother- 
less, friendless. I felt, 1 knew, that my father loved 
me not—Marguerite, my sister Marguerite, was his 
darling, while I, his youngest born—his motherless 
youngest born, neglected and despised, became the 
scorn of the vassals of my house, and the very serfs 
bent not the knee, nor vailed the cap as I passed. I 
would have reposed my sorrows on the breast of my 
sister ; but she, too, repulsed the overflowings of my 
heart; I would have loved her, Hirgald, but she 
shrank from my affection, all—all seemed to hate and 
forsake me. Oh, Hirgald, did I deserve this ?——Was 
I misshapen in my form! that my father should have 
held me as if I were some vile, foul thing, unworthy 
of the name of woman? Did I ever fail in my duty 
to him, that he should have lavished all his love on 
my sister, while he banished me wholly from his 
heart? But it was so; then came the withering feel- 
ing on my soul, as if the fiend despair had cast the 
shadow of his foul pinions on my heart, blighting and 
desolating all the good thou hadst striven to impress 
upon me; I shunned both cloister and banquet, and 
the gloom of the wild forest, when the night-blast was 
howling through its glades, was more pleasing to me 
than the fesial dance, or the lighted hall; it was at 
this time that my father held a high festival at Oden- 
stein, in honor of my sister's birth-day; she had at- 
tained her twenty-first year; the fame of Marguerite’s 
beauty had spread far and near, and prince and baron, 
knight and esquire, flocked from all parts to behold 
the heiress of the brood lands-of Odenstein. It was 
on the third day of the festival, I was alone in my 
chamber, which overiooked the gay tourney held in 
the court-yard below ; but I heeded not the glittering 
scene before me ; the clangor of the trumpets, and the 
shouts of the heralds, fell alike unnoticed on my ear. 
The burning tear of wounded pride was on my cheek, 
and my hot brow was throbbing with the fierce emo- 
tions of my heart. 
“ Marguerite, the haughty Marguerite, the queen 
of the gorgeous revel, knew not the being she treated 
with contempt; whom, (even now my hand trembles 
with rage as I write,) she had—had forbidden, ay, 
forbidden! to appear within the lists. She knew me 
not, I say; she knew not that beneath the outward 
show of timidity and reserve, | concealed a spirit even 
srouder than her own: that passions slept within my 
breast, which, once roused, were fierce and ungovern- 
able, as the mighty Rhise, when its swollen waters 
ire rushing past the walls of Odenstein. Hirgald, she 
would not let me love her, and, at length, I felt that 
i hated her—ay, that day I knew I hated her with a 
norrible, a deadly hate * * * * The tourney 
had been long over, the neighing of the coursers, and 


[ was still within my chamber. The evening breeze 

waved the tendrils of the ivy that clung around the 

casement, at which I sat; but it cooled not the fever 

of discontent which burnt beneath my bosom. Sud- 

denly the sound of my name, uttered in a low whis- 

per, fell sofily on my ear, and shortly after, a voice, 

replete with melody, breathed forth a romaunt of the 

troubadours of France. The subject of the lay was 
the praise of beauty, and as I listened, I heard my 

name again mentioned in the course of the song. 

Trembling with curiosity and agitation, I bent forward 

from the lattice to discover the unseen minstrel, and, 

almost shrouded from my view by the shadow of the 

turret, against which he leaned, I beheld the figure 
of an armed man, standing on the range of ramparts 
beneath. The voice ceased, and the figure, stepping 

forward from the shade of the tower, presented itself 
directly before me. The armor of the unknown glit- 
tered brightly in the beams of the rising moon, and IL 
could perceive that he carried, slung around his neck, 
a small lute, and bore in his right hand a tilting spear. 
This, and the golden spurs, gleaming on the heels of 
his steel shoes, evinced the stranger to be one of the 
knights who had been engaged in the tournament. I 
was rising to leave the casement, but the unknown 
made an earnest gesture of entreaty for me to stay; at 
the same time affixing something to the point of his 
lance, which he raised to a level with the lattice. 
The moon’s ray now shone full upon the countenance 
of the stranger; it was a face, Hirgald, that, once 
seen, could never be banished from the memory of the 
beholder. It was beautiful! Oh, how beautiful! 
And yet, as I gazed, a strange, an indefinable sensation 
seemed to thrill through my veins. I was fascinated, 
yet [shuddered as I looked. The knight still kept 
his lance resting against the base of the casement, and 
I now perceived that a small billet was attached to 
the point of the spear, which, from the signs he made, 
I saw he wished me to remove. I hesitated an instant, 
then stooped and lifted the letter from the weapon. I 
had no sooner done this, than the warrior lowered his 
spear, and, bowing till the snowy plumes of his hel- 
met mingled with the white scarf, twined over his 
hauberk, disappeared from my sight, amidst the sha- 
dow of the surrounding turrets. For some time I sat 
motionless, hardly drawing a breath, till the last clank 
of the unknown’s mailed footsteps ceased to strike 
upon my ear. At length all-was silent, save the dis~ 
tant sound of the revelry and wassail, which broke 
upon the stillness of the night, mingling with the 
sullen dash of the Rhine against the walls of the 
castle. The billet of the stranger still rested unopened 
in my hand, or I should have believed all that had 
passed to have been the wild creation of a heated 
brain; but a glance at the letter convinced me of its 
reality, and, hastily tearing away the silk which con- 
fined the vellum,* I cast my eyes over its contents. 





* Although I have found it necessary to modernize 
greatly the idiom of the manuseript, there were many 
little illustrations of the customs of by-gone days in- 
terspersed, which, I thought might add, in some de- 
gree, to the interest of the tale; these, therefore, I 





the war-cries of the knights, were heard no more; yet 


have left unaltered. 


Hlowever, I may, perhaps, ven». 
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Oh! that I had cast the accursed scroll into the moat 
below; better, far better, would it have been had 
blindness struck me, ere I gazed on its fatal charac- 
ters. And yet, Hirgaid, with what rapture, with what 
ecstasy of pleasure did I peruse the lines traced upon 
its folds. I, Hirgald, I! the desolate, the scorned, the 
forsaken, was addressed in the language of respect, 
of love! Oh! how my heart bounded with delight to 
know that there was one being, who did not hold me 
in contempt, and that being so beautiful, nay, even so 
godlike, in his form. I laughed, I sang, till I sank 
exhausted, with the delirium of my joy, on my couch. 


“«T have been with you,’ were the words of the 
writer, ‘in your solitary walks—I have watched the 
glimmer of the taper in your lonely turret, when you 
dreamed not of my presence. This, and this only, 
must plead for my present intrusion on your privacy, 
which, to you, I am fearful, must appear both sudden 
and presumptuous. Let your own beauty also plead 
for me—that beauty which (though I lowered my 
victorious lance before the throne of the lady Mar- 
guerite) alone possessed the homage of the heart of 

“*ConraD WOLFSTEIN,’ 


“ Wolfstein! Wolfstein! yes, yes! it was, indeed, 
the name that I had heard proclaimed by pursuivant 
and herald, as the victor in the tilt. The tourney had 
passed before almost unnoticed on my eye and ear; 
but now I remembered all—the pawing steeds, the 
glittering mail, the nodding plumes, gonfalon and 
pennon, all was again before me. Yes, it was that 
form whom I had seen hurl knight afler knight from 
his saddle, till the air rang from barrier to barrier 
with the applause of the spectators ; him, whom I had 
just seen bending before me, low as a pilgrim at a 
holy shrine. Holy! did I say! What?—what have 
I to do with aught that is holy? I that I have no hope 
either in this world or in the eternity to come: I, the 
cursed, the——” 

* * oe cd * 

Here the damp had rendered the writing completely 
illegible for some space. This, however, I did not 
much regret, as the hiatus seemed but to have con- 
tained the wild ravings of a maniac, rather than any 
particular event connected with the interest of the 
narrative. And after drawing my chair nearer to the 
fire, and replenishing my glass, I recommenced the 
perusal of the manuscript. It was continued in these 
words : 

“The festival was over, the revelry had ceased, 
the banquet-hall no longer resounded with the ea- 
rousing of the guests; they had all departed from the 
castle save him—him, the adored, the worshipped 
of my heart. I was no longer the miserable, grief. 
stricken being who pined in solitude a few short 
weeks before—I had now something to love, some- 
thing to live for, and I was happy. Yes, Hirgald! 
I was happy, but it was when he was by my side, 





ture to explain, without offending all my reeders, that 
it was formerly the fashion to confine the envelopes 
of letters with silk. 





in the secret silence of my chamber, when he was 
breathing the vows of passion in my ear; but when 
[eaw him riding to the hunt, guiding the rein of 
my sister’s palfrey to the glades of the forest, talk- 
ing with her, smiling with her—hell, hell, seemed 
within my breast, and I hated Marguerite more and 
more.” 
* * ~ * *~ 

A few lines were here also erased, but I was ena- 
bled to pursue the thread of the story :—the writing 
was again visible as follows :— 

“The sun had sunk, and I was still standing on 
that grassy hill, Hirgald, where you and I have often 
sat together in the happy days of my childhood—you 
watching the glorious pageantry of the setting sun, and 
[ twining chaplets of the wild flowers for your dark 
tresses. It was on this hallowed spot that I stood 
listening to the swell of the distant organ and the 
choral chaunt of the vesper hymn, which came boom- 
ing across the valley from the convent, on which wa 
have so often gazed. The wild, fierce thoughts which 
had filled my mind since my first interview with 
Wolfstein, gradually gave place to a gentle, soothing 
calm, and I thought of the days of my innocence ; [ 
thought on my angel mother, and it seemed as if her 
voice was mingled with the hymn of praise—as if her 
spirit was watching over her degraded and guilty 
child. My heart was sofiened, and I felt that I could 
forgive my sister all the injuries she had heaped upon 
me—nay, that I could even see her become the bride 
of—of him! him who had wronged me irreparably, 
and not call down a curse upon herhead Just then 
a footstep sounded behind me; I turned and beheld 
my father. He did not pass me, but, pausing by my 
side, he took my hand, and gazed earnestly on my 
pale cheek ;—for an instant, the stern look, which [ 
was accustomed to meet from him, faded from his 
face, and shading back the hair from my forehead, he 
asked—‘ Bertha, are you ill?’ Those four little words, 
how they thrilled through me! They were the first 
words of kindness I had heard from him for years. [ 
could not answer him; I was too happy; but flung 
myself on his breast and wept. My tears did not fall 
vainly; for my father pressed me closer to his bosom, 
and half led, half supported me from the spot. Oh! 
then, then, how I loved him. We had just reached 
the foot of the hill when I raised my head from my 
father’s neck, and looked up. Oh, God! what a form 
was there standing between us and the moonbeam. 
The form, the dress, was that of Wolfstein, as when 
I first beheld him on the ramparts; but the face!—a 
glance at that, seemed to scorch my eye-balls to their 
inmost core; it was not of earth, it was the visage, 
Hirgald, of a fiend! wearing a smile of horrible mockery 
on its detestable features. I gazed but for an instant— 
the air seemed to grow dark and hot around me, and 
felt as if it pressed heavy on my breast—my tongue 
elove to the roof of my mouth, and I sank senseless at 
my father’s feet. When I recovered my recollection, 
my father stood over me with a sword gleaming in 
his hand, as if awaiting the attack of some unseen 
enemy; but the evil spirit was no longer there, the 
moonlight streamed brightly on the spot where it had 
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stood, but shone only on the long grass waving to and 
fro in the night-wind.” 
* * ~ * *” 

« Now, the devil take you,” I exclaimed, apostro 
phising the papers before me, at the same time push- 
ing them from me in disgust. This exclamation was 
caused by my coming to another huge gap in the 
manuscript, several leaves having been lost or wil- 
fully torn away, and I began to debate with myself 
whether I should or should not continue the task of 
puzzling through the remainder ; but another bumper 
of my Jandlord’s hock put me into better humor, and 
after sundry twistings and turnings of the dusty roll, 
| managed to decypher the other pages. It recom. 
menced, however, rather abruptly—events occupying 
some space Of time having apparently been described 
in the portion which was missing. 

“ The next day she was to become his bride; I saw 
the vassals adorning the chambers with tapestry and 
fowers. The waiting damsels were broidering the 
bridal kirtle; the minstrels were tuning their rotes 
and rebecks for the marriage-song, and guests were 
gain thronging to the fortalice 1o witness the espou- 
salsof the gallant knight, Sir Conrad Wolfstein, and 

larguerite, the heiress of the barony of Odenstein. 

fet, I still lived, I lived to see my cruel, my faithless 
betrayer, revelling in his triumph over the being 
hose innocence he had blighted—whose shame he 

had accomplished. My evil thoughts were again with 
me, fierce and horrible as ever. I might have stopped 
he preparations for this goodly bridal ; I might have 
blanched the scornful lip of my destroyer, by disclosing 
pil, my sin, my shame, but I could not. I dared not 
meet the anger of my father—the scorn of my sister— 
iy soul recoiled from the thought of the daughters of the 
assals pointing with the finger, and saying,‘ there walks 
he dishonored daughter of the house of Odenstein!’ 
No! I said, ‘ sooner will I cast myself down from the 
opmost turret of the castle than proclaim it to the world.’ 
jour afier hour passed away;1 had wandered towards 
vening to the brink of the Vulture’s Pit,* and buried 
myself within the secret recesses of the tangled thick- 
's which surround the edge of the abyss. A hunting 
match had been held that morning, and as the dark- 
hess deepened around me, I could hear the hunters 
‘turning from the chase ; I could hear the sound of 
heir bugles, and the baying of the slot-hounds as they 
passed the thicket where I was stationed. But I could 
perceive also by the red light flashing through the 
oughs, that they carried torches, and to my surprise, 
heard the name of Margueriie repeated loudly from 
oreman to horseman in all directions, mingled with 
outs that scared the raven and the eagle from their 
aunts, and roused the how! of the wolf in his secret 
it 

“Amidst the tumult, I could plainly distinguish the 

dice of him who was to play the gallent bridegroom 





* It is difficult—nay, perhaps, almost impossible to 
peak with certainty as to the exact situation of any 
ality mentioned in the manuscript, but from the 
scription given, it is most probable the precipice 
nentioned by the writer, by the name of the Vulture’s 
; must have been situated within the forest. 





in the morrow’s pageant ;—he, too, was calling on the 
name of Marguerite—Ha! ha! ha!—she needed not 
her bridal robes; her tire women might have spared 
their labor, for they were woven in vain. But this 
must not be; my brain is wandering again, and I am 
recolvyed that you shall know all—ay, all of that dread- 
ful night. ‘The clamor around had at length gradu- 
ally ceased, the torches disappeared one by one, and 
the cries of the hunters, as they rode off again in 
various directions into the recesses of the forest, fell 
fainter and fainter on my ear, until they were heard 
no more. I could now understand the cause of my 
sister's name being so often repeated; it was plain 
that she had lost her way in the forest, and that the 
hunters were seeking for her through the wood. Night 
was casting her dark shade over the earth, but I still 
stood on the verge of the dizzy precipice, while the 
darkness gathered thicker and thicker around me, and 
with it came the darkness of despair. Twice had I 
stepped forward with the intention of hurling myself 
down the gloomy abyss, and as often did I recoil ;—I 
thought of ihe guiltless babe [ bore in my bosom, and 
the mother’s heart could not consent to immolate it in 
her own grave; but my frenzy rose above the cry of 
nature, and { was again rushing to the brink, when a 
rustling arzony the firs behind me made me pause. I 
looked round, and the flutter of a robe canght my eye; 
a figure approached, and the moon, at that instant, 
struggling from behind the murky clouds which had 
enshrouded her, revealed to me the form of Margue- 
rite! I shrank back behind the trees, and she came 
still nearer; but she did not look as I had seen her 
ride forth to the hunt in the morning, Her cheek 
was pale, her hair dishevelled, and her riding mantle 
torn in shreds by the briars of the forest, streamed 
loosely in the wind. ‘The deep baying of the wolves 
seemed to fill her heart with terror, and, staggering 
forward, she nearly fell to the ground; but I felt no 
pity for her:—nay, it was even delight to me to see 
that haughty brow humbled, and that stately step 
faltering with fear; but, when I heard her cail on the 
name of Wolfstein, my blood felt curdling at my heart, 
and the night blast, as it swept past me, seemed to 
murmur a fearful thought in my ear. Hirgald, it 
seemed to whisper these words:—‘ There are none 
to sce, there are none to hear;—one step, one thrust, 
and thou may’st yet be the bride of Wolfstein.’ 

“She had approached, unwittingly, to the very 
verge of the chasm ;—again I heard the whisper, and 
{ sprang from my hiding-place :—she started, tottered, 
and, ere my hand could reach her, fell headlong down 
the abyss! A faint ery, a loud erash among the 
branches of the firs, which clothed the upper portion 
of the precipice, and then a dull, heavy sound from 
beneath, proclaimed me the murderer of my sister. 
Hundreds of birds of prey rose up on all sides, filling 
the air with their discordant cries, and waving their 
dusky pinions, as if rejoicing in the dark deed. Then 
came a deep, horrid silence, more dreadful than all ; 
the howling blast seemed suddenly stilled, and the 
howl of the wolf was no longer heard. I could not 
bear this;—my brain was burning, and raising my 
hands wildly above my head,I called on the evil 
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spirits of the place, to rend the rocks and tear up the 
trees with a tempest, that might annihilate me amidst 
the ruin. My prayer was vain—the storm did not 
arise, and I was once more on the point of plunging 
myself into the chasm ; but a dark shadow crossed my 
path, just as I gained the edge—I gazed un it—the 
moonbeam gleamed on the horrible features of that 
being whom I had once before seeri—who had passed 
before me at the tinte when my better angel was 
striving with the dark spirit within my breast. Yes; 
it was again before me, with the same fiendish sneer, 
curling its lip, and its eyes glaring on me with that 
withering glance, on which none of earth might look 
long and live. 

“ I remember no more, until I found myself in this 
loathsome cell. They soy that I have confessed all; 
that my father sat in judgment on his child; that he 
is dead! I know it not—remember it not; all is as 
if I had been in a deep sleep —And Wolfstein, too!— 
Hirgald, thou were wont to say, that all the daughters 
of the house of Odenstein had mated with those of 
gentle blood.—What think ye, then, of her, who has 
chosen the prince of hell for her leman! Ha! ha! ha! 
a goodly mate, for one whose hand is red with a sister's 





blood. ‘They will tell thee of my madness; but I am 
not mad. Even now, as I write, he is before me .— 
turn from him as I will, nay, though I even close my 
eyes, I still behold him !—Whom, whom, but the fien 
himself, can have this power?—It is, it must be », 

But my babe.—Hirgald, they have taken ;: 
from its mother! Oh, Hirgald, that, at least, is ingo. 
cent ;—do not, do not let it be harmed. Let them no 
visit the sins of its mother upon its guiltless head: 
it is her last, her dying prayer!—My sight groys 
dim—my child—remember.—Farewell.” 


“ Finis,” said J, as I closed the last leaf of the mo. 
nuscript. This was addressed also to the lamp, whici, 
for some time, had been rapidly waning in lustre 
and the flame, after two or three expiring flashes jj 
the socket, went completely out, leaving me in almg: 
total darkness. At that instant I felt the pressure of, 
heavy hand on my shoulder ;—I looked round, perhay 
rather hastily; but it was only the substantial form 
of my host, who came to inform me his bed-time bad 
arrived, and that he could not allow any guest to re. 
main awake after that hour. M. 


LINES, 


ON REVISITING THE WISSIHICCON. 


BY MISS Cc. H 


WHERE thy sweetly murm'ring river, 
In its glad play, 

To the woods that round thee quiver, 
Weaves a fond lay. 


Where the wild bird loves to listen 
On its still wing, 

As thy silver waters glisten, 
And sweetly sing. 


There I roved in youth and gladness, 
By thy calm side ; 

Now, alone, in woe and sadness, 
Seek I thy tide. 


There, for me no roses springing, 
Twine round my feet; 

There, no voice in music ringing, 
Brings echoes sweet. ; 





WATERMAN. 


There, no eye with kindly greeting, 
For me doth shine; 

There, no heart in fondness beating, 
Answers to mine. 


There, strange echoes only reach me.— 
Years fled and gone, 

Those rude rocks were wont to teach me 
Love's sweetest tone. 


Wissihiccon, thou art gleaming 
Bright as of yore, 

But the heart with gladness beaming, 
Greets thee no more. 


Like a truant bird returning 
To its loved tree, 

So that heart in sorrow yearning, 
Comes back to thee. 
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Tue peculiarities of the German idiom present for- 
nidable barriers to successful translations of our 
author’s comic pieces, most of which are written in 
rhyme, and, from their locality, unfit to be rendered 
nto English. Korner’s chef d’ouvre, the tragedy of 
Zriny, although a work of intrinsic merit, owed much 
f the enthusiasm with which it was received to the 
warlike nature of the times, and the corresponding 
qualities of the scenic heroes and the living warriors 
of the day. The sentiments of patriotism which fell 
from the mouths of the Hungarian chiefs, found start- 
ing echoes in the breasts of the excited Viennoise, 
who were themselves daring the fury of the conqueror 
n defence of their fatherland. 

Zriny, who has been termed the Hungarian Leoni- 
das, flourished in the sixteenth century; he was re- 
juired by the emperor Maximilian to withstand the 
whole force of the Turkish sultan, Soliman the great, 
and defend his tenure, the fortress Sigeth, to the last 
extremity, without hope of succor. Korner has given 
ihe characters of the opposing chiefs with great skill 
and effect. The death of Helena by the hands of her 
over,a fate self-chosen in preference to captivity, 
somewhat startled the niceties of various critical jour- 
nalists, but the approval of Goethe and the nightly 
applause of crowded spectators, established the poet’s 
supremacy. There is no lack of situation for stage 
display and theatrical effect in this tragedy ; the catas- 
trophe is, perhaps, too melo-dramatie—a fault peculiar 
to German playwrights—but the exciting scenes pre- 
ceding the destruction of the castle, scarcely admitted 
another termination; and the heroic fortitude of the 
hero’s wife, who dashes a firebrand into the powder 
magazine, when the fortune of the day decides against 
her husband and her son, elicits the shout of delight 
irom the spectator, and drowns the “ still small voice” 
of the Aristarch in a tumult of applause. The death 
of Soliman is one of the best coup de théatres in our 
remembrance. 

Having given our readers a fair notion of the acting 
qualities of this tragedy, we proceed to quote a few 
extracts from its pages, preferring still the translation 
of Richardson, which, if not the most forcible, is de- 
cidedly the most faithful and literal in its construction. 
The following description of the sultan’s entry into 
Belgrade, is curiously particular, and doubtless histo- 
rically correct. 


PEASANT. 
‘ had in Belgrade an affair of business, 
And when the matter was concluded, wish’d 
Co take my horse and seek again my home. 
Twas rumor'd in the town, the Sultan came 
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KORNER. 


(Concluded from Page 124.) } 
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With wond’rous splendor, and imposing greatness, 
To make his entrance with his mighty host. 

( dared not stir abroad, so dreadful was 

The pressure of the thronging people there ; 

So staid within, and thus awaited him. 


First I beheld five thousand janizaries, 
Pioneers, artificers, and all their train; 
The most of them were well-arm'd, powerful men. 
Then came the slaves, who guard the bashas’ baggage. 
On foot and horse, all bearing little banners, 
And fullowing each the standard of his leader, 
Next was the hunting train and falcon-bearers. 
Then fifty noble horses led by spahis, 
And after them a row of youthful slaves, 
Bearing upon their heads monkeys and parrots, 
And other childish play-things, followed next. 
The Boluck bashas came the next to these, 
With richest heron-plumes upon their crest ; 
Next slaves of the Seraglio; then three 
Distinguished bashas, Ferhad, Mustafa, 
And Achmet; then the basha Mahomed, 
And next the Vizier Basha—he who acts 
As judge within the camp; and then a train 
Of Tschaouches* and of Solackst of the Sultan, 
Who dealt their blows with clubs around the crowd, 
And shot at people's heads that look’d from windows, 
That none might afterwards, exulting, say, 
He had look’d down upon their mighty sovereign. 
Now came the Sultan. An Arabian horse 
Bore the imperial and gorgeous heathen! 
A sabre richly studded o'er with diamonds 
Hung on his saddle, costly to behold! 
The Aga Ferhad rode upon his right, 
And spoke with him ; three beglers follow’d after ; 
Also three youths, high fav'rites with their lord, 
Who bore his bow and arrows, vest and shawl. 
Then came whole ranks of young and handsome pages, 
Who went before the golden equipage, 
Which was a present from the king of France. 
Next eight more carriages, each not less costly ; 
The chasnadar with all his train of slaves. 
Two hundred asses laden each with gold, 
With their attendants, closed the long procession. 
Last came the army, all in proud array— 
Tis reckon’d at two hundred thousand men, 
And as the people roam’d, at night, abroad, 
I ventured forth in safety, and am come 
With eager haste, by unfrequented ways, 
To bring to you, my noble count, the news. 


* A kind of messengers or pursuivants; they are 
armed with clubs, and commit dreadful outrages. 











+ Archer guards, rudely disciplined. 
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—, 
The annexed quotation poetically describes the , Destroying what [ built not? Darest thou, Zriny_ 
varied qualities of the warrior's dame and the wife | What sudden burst of melancholy’s this? 
of the peasant; from the sentiments expressed, the | What mean’st thou by these woman's tears, old hey 
reader may judge of the heroie bearing of the speaker, | Thy country now requires thine arm alone, 


Eva, “ the fitting partner of a soldier's cares.” 


Thou yet must learn to conquer thy weak heart, 
If thou, indeed, would'st be a hero's bride, 

And wear the wreath that crowns a life like hers. 
Full many a transport feels the poor man's wife, 
Who, peaceful in the hut by labor earn'd, 

Doth share with him the fetters of their life ; 
And when their barns and eupboards all are fill'd, 
And produce hath repaid their weary toil, 

While fortune bears them prosperous on her tide, 
And heaves their joyous vessel on her keel, 
Then she rejoices in her well-paid Jabor, 

And in the eyes of her delighted spouse, 

And in the lively faces of her children, 

As they divert them with their varied gifis, 

Life blooms for her all tranquil and serene, 

And sweet enjoyment reconciles her lot! 

But otherwise must be that woman’s breast 

Who twines her ivy-blos:oms of affection 

Around the vak-stem of a hero’s love; 

Each favorable moment she must seize, 

And must retain it as her highest good ; 

Her life must ever float ’twixt joy and sorrow, 

’*T wixt pains of hell and highest bliss of heaven! 
And if her hero, for his country’s freedom, 
Would rashly tear him from her arms of love, 
Offering his bosom to the murderous steel, 

She must confide in heaven and in his valor, 
And prize his honor dearer than his life! 


And thou may’st put no question to thy feelings’ 


Nearly the whole of Korner’s miscellaneous poy, 
partake of a warlike character, and breathe the in. 
fervent devotion to his fatherland. “ Der Kynay 
is the title of some eighty stanzas, descriptive of q 
ancient legend connected with a mountain fortress jp 
the Riesengeberg; and “ Adelaide” is another vers 
cation of the old story of the Specire Bride. Ty 
following verses were composed at the early par ¢ 


~) his young career. 


THE MINER'S LIFE. 
The youth descends the gloomy mine, 
Master of the world divine, 
That lies within the deep earth’s wom), 
Where no sunlight cheers the gloom ; 
And the youth must draw his breath 
Amid that gloomy realm of death. 
And when, to run his daily rounds, 
The sun starts forth the day to bless, 
Hark! the mountain all resounds 
With the miner’s word, “ Success !" 


’Tis silence all—and see, a band 
Of shadowy spectres round us stand ! 
Yet we hold them not in fear; 
Miners all are masters here ; 
We their various tasks assign, 
And bid them labor in the mine, 
For they must obey our will 

By an everlasting ban ; 


And we rule these spirits still 
By a potent talisman. 


Zriny, unable with his diminished force, longer to 
defend the walls of ihe town against his innumerable 
assailants, determines to burn the dwellings of the 
burghers, and retire with all his force into the fast- 
nesses of the citadel. His soliloquy, the night previous 
to the execution of his orders, is beautifully natural. 


And the Naids all, who lave 

Their beautecus forms in crystal wave, 
Along the mine delight to steal, 

And turn, with magic hand, the wheel ; 


zRINY. (Walks to the window and looks out ) 
There lies the city, and a dream of peace 
Yet floats in melancholy o'er her roofs; 
The cannons all are still; the lengthen’d strife 
Hath wearied friend and foe. °T'is peaceful all; 
The streets are silent as in times gone by, 
And each doth harmless seek his own affairs: 
They close their doors, but little think, alas! 
No morning comes to open them again ; 
They little deem that the destructive lightning 
Which dashes all this lovely dream of peace, 
Already low’ring in the stormy clouds, 
Waits but the hand that shall direct it down. 
And must my orders wreck this lovely bliss? 
IIeav'n trusts the fate of countless citizens 
Within my hand, and must 1 then destroy them? 
And can I, dare I ask for life to come? 
Yet I must cast my own, too, in the hazard, 
Offer my wife, my child, and all my friends, 
Who willingly have trusted to my fortunes, 
And they must, guiltless, share in my destruciion. 
Alas, poor innocents! thus, spreading death, 
Dare I arrest heav'n’s angel in his course, 





They love to mark its mighty sound, 
As it fiercely rushes round! 
Vulcan, too, assisis our aris, 
Vulcan of immortal birth! 
Tis with aid that he imparts 
We o'ercome the stubborn earth! 


Oft with Proserpine’s dread spouse, 
We are pledged in friendship’s vows ; 
Ilis realm we seek, and wander there, 
Along the frail and fragile stair. 
Yet, from that abyss of gloom, 
Lies an egress from the tomb, 
For a pathway from the grave 
Is open to the realms above ; 
And thus we, fearless, seck the cave 
That's shut from heaven's own looks of love 


Through descents so deep and long, 
Through the gall’ries how we throng! 
And trust to find a pathway sure 
O’er the yawning gulf secure, 

Thus, without delay or fear, 

We pursue our journey here, 
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And we build our metal wails , And the French will be falling and dying! 
In that dreary realm below, And ask ye what means their daring race? 
As we shout throughout its halls, This is—Lutzow’s wild and desperate chase! 


Responsive to the sturdy blow! . 
* | Where the vine-bows twine, the Rhine waves roar, 


See! beneath our hammers’ force, | And the fee thinks its waters shall hide him; 
Richest blessings take their course ; But see, they fearless approach the shore, 
\l] that we from earth have won | And they leap in the stream. and swim proudly o’er, 
Glows ascending to the sun: And stand on the bank beside him! 
And we spread the glittering spoil, And ask ye what means the daring race? 
Fruits of many a weary toil. This is—Lutzow’s wild and desperate chase! 
ind our task is nobly paid 

When stores of gold and diamonds bright, 
{nd all that dwells in yonder shades, 

We unfold to heaven's own light! 


Why roars in the valley the raging fight, 
Where swords clash red and gory? 

| O fierce is the strife of that deadly fight, 

For the spark of young freedom is newly alight, 
Thus, in earth’s remotest womb, And it breaks in flames of glory! 
Brightest blessings for us bloom ; And ask ye what means the daring race ’ 
And a fair and lovely ray | This is—Lutzow’s wild and desperate chase! 
Gleams along our gloomy way. | 
And that lovely light divine | See yon warrior who lies on a gory spot, 
Would seem to tempt us from the mine ; From life compell'd to sever ; 
But we're constant to the plight Yet he never is heard to lament his lot, 

Which our parent earth may crave; And his soul at its parting shall tremble not, 
And the everlasting night |  Siace his country is saved for ever! 

Shall wrap us in our mother's grave ! | And if ye will ask at the end of his race, 

| Still ’tis—Lutzow’s wild and desperate chase ! 

“Lutzow’s Wild Chase,” written in honor of the 


Lutzow Free Corps, a band of volunteers with whom 
he braved the terrors of the battle-field, is a spirit- 
irring soldier's song, and must have been deservedly 

jopular amongst the members of that brave band. 


The wild chase, and the German chase 


Against tyranny and oppression! 
' Therefore weep not, loved friends, at this last embrace, 
For freedom has dawn’d on our lov'd birth-place, 
| And our deaths shall insure its possession! 


LUTZOW’S WILD CHASE. | And ’twill ever be said from race to race, 


Vhat is it that beams in the bright sunshine, 
And echoes yet nearer and nearer? 

And see! how it spreads in a long dark line, 

And hark! how its horns in the distance combine 
To impress with affright the hearer ! 

And ask ye what means the daring race 

This is—-Lutzow’s wild and desperate chase! 


This was—Lutzow’s wild aid desperate chase! 


Sheridan averred that “ every thing suffered by a 

| translation, except a bishop.” It is barely possible to 

give in translation, an honest idea of the worth of a 

| national song, abounding with Teutonic idioms and 

' rich in the free use of the vernacular of the district. 

| We have before us three different versions of Korner’s 

See, they leave the dark wood in silence all, ' celebrated “Song of the Sword,” from pens of ac- 

And from hill to hill are seen flying ; | knowledged merit—our readers will perceive, in the 

In ambush they’il lie till the deep nightfall, | following detached verses, some little variation in the 
Then ye’ll hear the hurrah! and the rifle ball! | methods employed to express the author's ideas, 


From a Leipzig edition of Flowers of The Same Verses Translated by G. F. The Same Verses Translated by E, B. 
erman Poetry. Richardson. Impey. 
With smoke around him spreading Of our glad bridal morning The roar of cannon spreading, 
The bridegroom seeks the wedding. The trumpet shall give warning; Shall harbinger our wedding : 
When swells the cannon’s roar, Amid the cannon’s strife And ‘mid the trumpets’ bray, 
Then ope thy chamber door. I'li seek my warrior wife. I'll bear my love away. 


I cannot choose but rattle O well may I be dancing, Within my sheath I’m clanking, 
With longing for the battle. When spear and shield are glancing; Impatient to be ranking 
Tis this that makes me glow, When I expect the fight, With warriors, brave hussar, 
And dance, and glitter so. Well may I gleam so bright. Athirst for deeds of war. 


ln vain delay opposes; Then be not long in staying, O tarry not, I'm longing — 

| long to pluck the roses, I cannot brook delaying, With foemen to be thronging, 
\ll redly as they bloom— But, rather red and gory, Yon garden grim, where gows 
The flowrets of the tomb. I’d win my way to glory. Death, like a blood-red rose. 


Then with a soldier's kisses, Then, comrades, snatch your blisses, Then let each arm environ, 
Partake your bridal blisses. And print the steel with kisses; His lusty bride of iron. 
Ill may the wretch betide And when that spell is tried, And woe and foul disgrace, 
Whoe’er deserts his bride ! Say, who'd forsake his bride ’ Betide the faint embrace. 
W. E. B. 
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LEAF No. Il. 


A CALM—RUDDER FISH—SUN-FISH—ITS ELECTRIC 
POWER—MEDUSA—A BREEZE ON THE WATER— 
STAR GAZING-——-THE INFLUENCE OF STARS IN CAL- 
LING UP THOUGHTS OF HOME—SAILORS ADIEU TO 
THE NORDH 8STAR—THE LAND OF FLOWERS—JUAN 
PONCE .DE LEON—THE FOUNTAIN OF PERPETUAL 
YOUTH—-AN IRREMEDIABLE Loss TO SINGLE GEN- 
TLEMEN—GULF STREAM—NEW PROVIDENCE—CUBA 
——PAN OF MATANZAS—BLUE HILLS OF CUBA—AN 
ARMED CRUIZER—HAVANA—TEMPEST— CAPE §8T. 
ANTONIO—PIRATES—ENTER THE MEXICAN GULF— 
MOBILE—A SOUTHERN WINTER—A FAREWELL TO 
THE NORTH AND A WELCOME TO THE SOUTH. 


Durine the period we lay becalmed under a 


mitted it to float undisturbed, that we might obser 
its conformation and motions more particularly. | 
was a jellied, animated substance, in appearance 1, 
unlike luscious blanc mange, the size of an ordinary 
hat crown, but of an oval, rather than a circular for 
The under surface was apparently plane or flat, whi 
the upper was slightly convex, as though expande 
with air. 

Numerous flesh-colored membranes, like threa:: 
of silk floss, from three inches to two feet in lengit 
radiated from its attenuated edge, and spread out u; 
the water, as the long hairof a swimmer floats arowy 
his head. On placing my finger under one of the: 
delicate tendrils—which seemed to be wholly ini 
pendent of the animal—to raise it fram the water,| 


burning sun, which, though entering its winter sols-| experienced a sensation of acute pain, not unlike ily 


tice, retained the fervur of summer fire, we passed 
the most of our time in the little cockle-shell of a 
yawil, (as though the limits of our ship were not con- 
fined enough,) riding listlessly upon the long billows, 
or rowing far out from the ship, which, with all her 
light sails furled, rolled heavily upon the crestless 
billows, suggesting the anomalous idea of power in a 
state of helplessness. 

On the second afternoon of our becalmed state, we 
were floating under the stern of the ship, whose image, 
cast upon the polished surface of the sea, was undula- 
tingly reflected with a distinctness and accuracy of 
outline, which rivaled the original, and amusing our- 
selves with watching the little elastic rudder-fish 
which played in shoals around the stern, when a lady 
suddenly called out from the quarter-deck— 

“ Oh, see that beautiful sun-fish!” and, at the same 
instant, a large transparent mass of gelatinous matter, 
which I can compare only to a flattened globe of 
melted or consolidated light, floated directly under our 
eyes. 

“Catch it! catch it!” was the eager cry ; but, af- 
frighted apparently by the slight agitation of the wa- 
ter, caused by our unskilful efforts to scoop it up, it 
suddenly disappeared ; but in a few moments, when 
the commotion of thé water caused by our attempt to 
secure it, had subsided, some one on the deck above 
directed our attention to it rising slowly again to the 
surface, on the other side of the boat; we now per- 





sting of a wasp, where it had come in contact wil 
my finger, which instantly compelled me to dro; 
again, when the whole sensitive mass suddenly var: 
ished beneath the surface. 

This fish is often confounded by passengers 1: 
others with the sun-fish, (diodon,) which it in no wa 
resembles. By the sailors it is called the sea-nettle- 
a most appropriate appellation, as my finger to thi, 
now the third day, can testify. From the fidrow 
beard of this animated mass of jelly,the generic name 
medusa has been given it, probably in commemorat:n 
of this gorgon’s beautiful tresses; but more justly, | 
stings are to be taken into consideration, it shou 
have been bestowed in honor of her luxuriant /oc' 
when changed by the indignant Minerva into se! 
pents. 

An hour before sunset our long-idle sails were onc 
more filled by a fine breeze, which, ruffling the su: 
face of the ocean, more than a league distant, we ha: 
discerned coming from the Florida shore, some tmé 
before it reached us; and, as it came slowly onwari. 
over the sea, we watched, with no little anxiety, the 
agitated line of waves which danced merrily before 
it, making its approach. 

As I stood upon the deck, last evening, listening 


“ To the cadence of the silvery sea,” 


and gazing, with feelings of a melancholy nature, n0' 
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ynallied, I believe, to home-sickness, upon belted | the Incas! a fountain, whose waters were represented 


Orion as he circled upward from the east, the social} to have the wonderful property of rejuvenating old 
Pleaides, whose lost sister has been so beautifully | age and perpetuating youth! Here every wrinkled 
spostrophized by Mrs. Hemans, and the bright twin] Castilian lolas expected to find a Hebe to restore him 


uars of heaven, the 
«——— burning emblems of Friendship,” 


and let my wakeful eyes wander, lingeringly, from 


to the bloom and vigor of Adonis! But alas, fur the 


bachelors of modern days, the seeker for fountains of 


eternal youth wandered only through inhospitable 


wilds, and encountered the warlike Seminoles, who, 
unlike the timorous natives of the newly discovered 


sar to star, with which delightful communion from | Indies, met his little band with bold and determined 


my earliest years, had made me familiar, I gave wing 
tp chainless memory, fur the bright worlds on which 


resolution. After a long and fruitless search, he re- 
turned to Porto Rico, wearied, disappointed, and, no 


| gazed, irresistibly called up the most pleasing asso- | doubt, with his brow more deeply furrowed than when 


cations of the past. Though glittering higher in the 
frmament, and burning in these southern skies with 
s purer lustre, there still rolled on above me the same 
burning urns of light which I had gazed upon night 
after night from my native land. 1 could hardly be- 
lieve that I was now sailing over distant seas, while 
objects, with a delightful freshness, so intimately re- 
called reminiscences of Home, looked down upon me 
from their blue abodes. 

Wandering in distant lands or sailing upon the 
boundless ocean, far from the land of cur birth, there 
is no link that will so intimately connect our thoughts 
with it as the stars. 


A light they shed 

O’er each old fount and grove, 

Linking the thoughts with scenes of youth, 
Call back the heart they once have stirr’d, 
To childhood’s holy home.” 


ee 





When the sailor, who nightly watches the polar star, 
descending lower and lower the northern skies, as his 
ship bears him farther into the southern hemisphere, 
till it twinkles like 9 pale lamp upon the level hori- 
zon, at length beholds with a heavy heart its final 
disappearance beneath the sea; and sees glittering 
above him magnificent stars unfamiliar to his eye, and 
strange, beautiful constellations, he begins then, for 
the first time, sensibly to realize that he has become 
a wanderer indeed—an exile from his native skies. 

We are now bounding forward with a fresh wind 
over the olive-green waters of the Mexican Gulf, and 
rapidly approaching the termination of our long im- 
prisonment, 


“ Cooped in this winged sea-girt citadel.” 


As we mechanically cast our eyes over the sea, on 
coming on deck the fourth morning after passing the 
Hole-in-the-Wall, we beheld, to our surprise, the low 
shores of Florida, distant not more than six or seven 
leagues to leeward. 

A faintly delineated gray bank, lining the western 
horizon, marked the “ Land of Flowers”—of the roman- 
tic Ponce de Leon. Can that be Florida! the Pasqua de 
Flores of the Spaniards—the country of blossoms and 
living fountains, welling with perpetual youth! were 
our reflections as we gazed upon the low, marshy 
shore. Yet here the avaricious Spaniard sought for 


he set out upon this singularly romantic expedition. 
While we glided along the Florida shore, which 
was fast receding from the eye, a sudden boiling and 
commotion of the sea, which we had remarked some 
time before we were involved in it, assured us that 
we had again entered the Gulf Stream, where it 
rushes from the Mexican sea, after having made a 
broad sweep of eighteen hundred miles, and in twenty 
days after emerging from it in higher latitudes. Our 
course was now very sensibly retarded by the strong 
current against which we sailed, though impelled by 
a breeze which would have wafted us over a current- 
less sea, nine or ten miles an hour. 

The Bahamas we were rapidly leaving far behind, 
the last island of which to the westward, New Pro- 
vidence—another of England's colonial isles, we just 
caught a glimpse of, appearing afar off, like a little 
cloud resting upon the sea. In the afternoon, the blue 
hills of Cuba, elevated above the undulating surface 
of the island, and stretching along its back like a ser- 
rated spine, reared themselves from the sea, far to the 
south; and, at sunset, the twin hills of Matanzas, for 
which sailors’ imaginations have conjured up not the 
most pleasing appellation—could be just distinguished 
from the blue waves on the verge of the ocean; and 
receding from the sea, with an uneven surface, the 
vast island rose along the whole southern horizon, not 
more than four or five leagues distant. The Florida 
shore had long before disappeared, though several 
vessels were standing towards it, bound apparently 
into Key West, between which and Havana we had 
seen an armed schooner, under American colors, hover- 
ing the whole afternoon. 

As we dashed through the agitated sea in the strait 
between the two shores, the site of Havana was 
pointed out to us by one of the officers; but we were 
too far off to see the great city herself, sitting, like 
ancient Tyre, “ upon the sea,” majestic with domes, 
cathedrals and towers—encircled with her thousand 
ships and crested by the impregnable Moro. 

Numerous vessels, from the sluggishly moving mar- 
ket lugger, and polacca, to the Spanish line-ship, were 
clustered in that direction, indicating the location of 
some great commercial mart. Although the city was 
hid beneath the horizon, the upper half of the island 
was clearly visible above it, and the lofty hills, in the 
interior reared their round summits high over the 
convexity of the earth. 

It was fortunate for some of our tyros that we were 





& mine more precious than the diamonds and gold of 


not bound into Havana: a few miles farther south 


a — See oe 
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would have placed us within the tropics; and the 
penalty of crossing even a tropical line, to say nothing 
of the equator itself, is by no means a small one to 
noviciates. From time, “ whereunto the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary,” it has been cus- 
tomary for Neptune to appear in proper person over 
the bows of every ship as it crosses cither of his three 
lines which he has strung across the sca, and demand 
tribute or toll, of all on board, who, for the first time 
have adventured thus far upon his rightful domain. 
In case of a refusal to pay the required fee, which is 
usually a glass of grog all round to the ship's crew— 
for they are the old sea-god’s children, who has a 
particular affection for them, and is always studying 
their welfare—the delinquent is lathered and shaved 
after a very summary process. 

One pleasant afternoon, in latitude 0°, just after an 
equatorial cataract had deluged our decks as though 
a cloud had burst over the ship, and while the sun 
was shining out cheerfully from the summit of a mass 
of black clouds, piled in huge strata, one upon another, 
I was gazing upon the sea, sheeted with golden sun- 
light, when an object, glancing brightly over the 
bows, flashed upon my eyes. The next moment the 
head and staff of a tri-pronged instrument, used to 
spear do! phin, rose above the cat-head, slowly fullowed 
by the shaggy head and hairy shoulders of an amphi- 
bious being, who, from the train of monsters who at- 
tended him—some leaping over the bows into the 
ship, others coming up through the furecasile, must 
have been an august personage. He stepped upon 
the deck with great dignity, supporting his form with 
his trident. His appearance was most majestic! His 
head was surmounted by the ship’s swab, whose 
brown tresses descended half-way to the deck, and 
his locks were crowned with the cook’s tripod. A 
pair of leather spectacles bridged his nose, under 
which stood fiercely out two mustachoes of tarred 
oakum. A long, black beard, of the same material, 
carefully slushed and tarred, descended to his waist; 
in his right hand he held the grains for his trident, 
in his left a tin pot to receive the toll. His body 
was girt about with divers nameless teguments, and 
like a true god, his lower extremities were bare. His 
attendants were similarly accoutred, though instead 
of a trident they each bore a segment of an iron hoop 
in one hand, and a smal! swab, dipped in tar, in the 
other. The whole train now moved towards us: 


“ Quel noble spectacle s'avance ! 
Neptune, le grand dieu Neptune, avec sacour 
Vient honorer ce beau séjour, 

De son auguste presénce.” 


We were already prepared for this pageant, and re- 
ceived the old god with all due ceremony, not forget- 
ting the tin cup, with which the old deity and his 
train “shot the sun,” for a while after reaching the 
quarter-deck, with untiring diligence. 

There was on board an irascible little Welshman, 
a steerage passenger, who sent the tin pot away 
empty. Incontinently four brawny arms laid him 


across the hatch, face upward—two lively hands ap. 
plied the tarred swabs to his visage, till it was moy 
skilfully lathered—two others, armed with iron loops 
commenced removing his beard, in the gentlest map. 
ner imaginable, by the roots, while Neptune soused , 
bucket of salt water over the furious little fellow, jy 
way of lavender. 

This custom is done away with, at present, I be 
lieve, in the navy, in which, at such seasons, all djs. 
cipline ceases, although it is still practised in mer. 
chantmen. 

The night set in dark and tempestuous. The win) 
howled wildly and mournfully through the rigging, 
The noise of the waves as they dashed against the 
sides of the trembling ship—the loud reports of the 
collapsing sails—the roar of the surrounding sea—the 
melancholy cries of the laboring seamen, with the 
roar of the rain as it poured down upon the hollow 
sounding deck in floods—the rattling of thunder and 
the incessant gleaming of lightning, altogether com. 
bined, rendered the night gloomy in the extreme. 

In the earlier part of the evening, during an occa. 
sional interval of the tremendous showers, we went 
to the deck, enveloped in cloaks and pea-jackets, to 
enjoy the sublimely terrific scene. So incessant was 
the fearful flashing of the lightning that the ocean 
seemed sheeted with flame. Black clouds, illumined 
with an almost steady glare from the lightnings, as 
they shot wildly across the heavens, lowered heavily 
and threateningly over the ship; and around the lio. 
rizon, the thunder rolled unceasingly—one continued 
reverberation ; but occasionally a sharper and louder 
report would break above our heads, with a terrific 
effect upon the senses. The sea roared and surged 
on every side, with a tremendous noise, and now and 
then a high wave would strike against the sides of the 
unresisting ship, with a fearful concussion, or angrily 
leap upon the decks and completely deluging them 
flow onward through the ship, a deep and ungovern 
able torrent. 

Yet, amid the terrors of this scene, 


« ————— So wild and dread 
That the bravest paled with fear,” 


stood the youthful M » her delicately feminine 
figure supported by a rope, which she held firmly in 
her grasp, enjoying this scene of wild splendor with 
a fearless and almost infantine delight. Repeatedly 
drenched by the uncourieous waves, she would not 
descend to the cabin, but flinging the drops of water 
from her hair, laughed merrily at the sad lamentations 
of her similarly favored fellow passengers, who, from 
fear of being drowned, without knowing it in their 
state rooms, preferred being half drowned by remain- 
ing on deck during the existence of yhe danger. 

The ship rolled and pitched fearfully; groaning 
and quivering as she struggled, like a drowning ani- 
mal, through the deep trough of the sea, occasionally 
plunging so deep into their yawning chasms that she 
seemed repeatedly, during the night, to have gone 
down under the surface of the sea, never to rise 








again. 
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The morning broke over a more placid scene. The 
pillows of the “ broken-up deep” were subsiding—the 
tempest of the night had retired to the turbulent re- 
gions of the Gulf Stream, and the sea reflected the 
dazzling sun in crests of flame. 

Cape St. Antonio, the notorious rendezvous of that 
daring band of pirates, which, possessing the maraud- 
ing, without the chivalrous spirit of the old Buccaneers, 
long infested these seas, just protruded above the rim 
of the horizon, far to the sxouth east. We soon lost 
sight of it, and, in the evening altering our course a 
little, to avoid the shoals which are scattered thickly 
off the southern and western extremity of Florida, ran 
rapidly and safely past the Tortugas—the Scylla and 
Charybdis of this southern latitude ; and are, at this 
moment, stretching away over the Gulf, or more pro- 
perly Sea of Mexico, with the prospect of speedily 
terminating our protracted voyage. 

Mobile is just ahead of us: in the direction of which 
as I left the deck, we could discern a large ship pro- 
bably freighted with cotton, and bound out. But 
there was no land in sight. 





We already begin to appreciate the genial influence 
ofa southern climate. The sun, tempered by a plea- 
sant wind, beams down upon us, warm and cheerily— 
the air is balmy and laden with grateful fragrance 
from the unseen land; and, though near the first of 
December, at which time, you dwellers under the 
wintry skies of the north, are shivering over your 
grates, we have worn our summer garments and palm- 
leaf hats for some days past. If this is a specimen 
of a southern winter, where quietly to inhale the mel- 
low air is an Elysian enjoyment—henceforth sleighing 
and skating will have less charms for me. Farewell 
to the land of ice and snow—farewell to the “ stormy 
north!” and welcome thou 


“ land of glorious flowers, 

And summer winds, and low-toned silvery streams, 

with the light 

On thy blue hills and sleepy waters cast 

From purple skies, ne’er deepening into night.” 
[To be continued.] 








TO A CAMEO, 


WORN BY MISS C 


BY J. H. MIFFLIN, 





ARTIST, 


» OF GEORGIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Tuo’ lovely the looks of fair Italy’s daughters, 
There sculptors in vain for perfection may seek, 

(They cannot well come to thee over the waters,) 
But welcome its nearest approach, in the Greek. 


And yet in that land we consider Elysian, 
So dazzling with glory, and hallow’d with song, 
The forms which are fit for a look or re-vision, 
Are visions that only to sculpture belong. 


And such is the face of this beautiful creature, 
The artist imagined, no doubt, was his best ; 

Nor thought for a moment that ever a feature, 
Or look half so lovely, upon it could rest. 


He'd heard of America—yes, very ofien— 
(The shells that he wrought they all came from 
Brazil,)* 
With hard-hearted savages—nothing could soften— 
And squaws who were ugly—he peopled it still! 





The Georgians, he knew, were a race Asiatic, 
He’d heard that they sold for their beauty quite 
well; 
But never it pass’d thro’ his thoughts most erratic, 
That Georgian’s more lovely—more westward 
could dwell! 


Then pardon !—his ignorance do not be blaming, 
He never saw face that was lovelier before; 
Ah! could he see thine, his fair cameo shaming, 

I fear he’d cut cameo-cutting—once more. 


| This sweet classic face, of a texture Atlantic, 


Enclosed by the ore of thy own Georgian earth, 
Resembles thyself with thy beauty romantic, 
Encircled by friends who can value thy worth. 


Yes, golden the band of the friends who surround thee, 
And lovely the land where thy destinies rest ; 

But thou lendest magic to all that is round thee— 
The cameo borrows its charm from thy breast. 





* The best shells for the cameo, in which the two strata of different colors are distinctly marked, come 


from the coast of America, and are wrought most beautifully in Naples. 
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UNPUBLISHED PASSAGES 
IN THE LIFE OF 
VIDOCQ, THE FRENCH MINISTER OF POLICE. 





Ne. I. 


MARIE LAURENT. 


Ir was a matter of surprise to every one, how so 
amiable and well-disposed a girl as Marie Dupin 
could ever become the wife of such a worthless man 
as Antoine Laurent. He had nothing to recommend 
him save his outward form; for his disposition and 
propensities were of the worst and lowest kind; and 
none of those persons in his native village, who stood 
fair with the world, were ever desirous of associating 
with him ; and the small property his father left him, 
consisting only of a few acres of land, was fast dwin- 
dling away, to meet his frequent necessities. 

But the truth was, Marie loved him with sincere 
affection in early years; they had been much to- 
gether—their parents having been neighbors; and 
long ere the vices of the man had shown themselves, 
she had leart to call him her own Antoine, whilst he, 
in return, called her his dearest Marie. So often had 
they dwelt on the future that was to see them united, 
that it became too firmly fixed in her imagination 
ever to be removed. She could not, indeed, remain 
ignorant of the character he acquired as he grew in 
years, or that when any act of violence or daring was 
mentioned, he was sure to be named as the leader; 
but she thought the world was harsh—too quick in 

condemnation, and wrong in attributing those acts 
as the offspring of a bad heart, which were but the 
outbreakings of an ardent, youthful disposition. She 
had often heard that a reformed rake makes the best 
husband ; but slie did not look farther to see what a 
confirmed reprobate would be likely to make. She 
was all confidence in the success of her plans for his 
reformation, and being an orphan and without con- 
trol, she gave herself and her little property to the 
free possession of him who already had her heart. 

The few first weeks of their union no one could be 
more attentive than Antoine ; and Marie became con- 
firmed in her opinion, that his acts had been too 
harshly construed by the world, and his youthful 
errors would soon merge in the fond husband. Poor 
Marie! she saw not in the calm the forerunner of the 
storm which was impending over her. He soon gave 
way to the true bent of his disposition; joined his 
former lawless associates; made long and frequent 
absences from home, and returned, generally, in a 
savage and discontented humor, to find fault with 
every thing, and would sit for hours wrapped up in 





his meditations, scarce noticing the anxious attentions 
of his wife. 

In a few months time she found that poverty was 
fast gaining upon them. Antoine had sold all their 
property, and spent all the proceeds in riot and de- 
bauchery; and, to crown her unhappiness, her hus- 
band, joining some of his associates, left forever the 
place of his birth, bearing with him the ill wishes of 
all who knew him, save one—his forsaken wife, who, 
amidst all his unkindness and unrequited affection, 
still fondly loved him, and wished him well where- 
ever his course might lead him. 

Marie was too much a favorite in the village to 
have any doubts as to her being able to maintain her- 
self by her industry, and gladly accepted the offer of 
a Madame Germain to become her own immediate 
attendant. 

Madame Germain was the wife of a private gen- 
tleman, of some considerable property, who had re- 
sided many years in the midst of his estates, parsing 
his time in endeavoring to ameliorate the condition 
of his tenantry, and enhance the value of his property 
by his own superintendance. Marie was much 
esteemed by all, and would have lived truly happy 
had not her mind been clouded with evil forebodings 
of her husband's fate. 

Years passed on and found Marie still with Madame 
Germain, who had removed to Paris, for the benefit 
of her children’s education. She still remained igno- 
rant of what had befallen her husband, or even of 
his existence, and had gradually brought herself to the 
belief that they had parted forever. 

She was one day witnessing a review in the Champ 
de Mars, and paying deep attention to the mancuvres 
of the troops, when suddenly she felt her reticule 
snatched from her hand; she turned round to see 
who had robbed her, but every body seemed attend- 
ing to the scene before them. It was clear the bag 
was gone, but as there was little of consequence in it, 
she was too much of a Frenchwoman to be annoyed, 
and in admiration of a charge of cavalry, which was 
then taking place, quite forgot her loss. 

“ Bless my soul!” cried some one ; “ well, I declare, 
it is the oddest thing in the world! What! Marie, 
my girl! you hav’nt forgot me, have you ?” 

Hearing her name, she turned to see the speaker. 
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There were three ill-dressed looking men standing 
jogether, one of whom she recognized as her husband. 

« Ah! Antoine! is that you ?” 

“Yes, my dear, it is indeed me. 
thought me dead ?” 

“JT had feared as much, Antoine.” 

“ Aye, 80 many thought; I got through it, though; 
put bless my politeness ; here, Le Coq and Petit Singe, 
allow me to introduce you to my wife.” 

His friends lifted up their red night-caps, and pro- 
fessed themselves much honored in being introduced 
to the wife of such a “brave enfant as Antoine Lau- 
rent.” 

Much as Marie had wished to see her husband, she 
could not but feel that their meeting would be the 
source of much pain to her. His appearance, and 
that of his companions, was strongly indicative of 
their profession, and she had little doubt, in her own 
mind, that one of the gentlemen had taken her bag. 
it was with feelings of sadness she accompanied An- 
toine and the Sieurs Le Coq and Petit Singe to a 
cabaret in the neighborhood. 

Antoine's story was short. According to his own 
account he had been in the army, and left it, because 
he found a military life too irksome for a man of spirit 
like himself ; and Le Coq had been a brother in arms. 
Petit Singe, to be sure, had not been in the army, but 
then he had a wish to go there, and that was the same 
thing. After he had told Marie all he had to say 
concerning himself and friends, he was very desirous 
to hear how she had done since misfortune, as he 
called it, forced him from a wife he loved more than 
all the world ; and drew such a picture of the anguish 
he had felt in leaving her, that it moved Petit Singe 
even to tears, or at least to the occasional pressing 
the tassel of his night-cap, first to one eye and then to 
the other, ae if he were much moved at his friend’s 
safferings. 

When Marie had stated the truth, her husband be- 
came extremely anxious in his inquiries, as to whether 
Monsieur Germain was rich, kept many servants, and 
was regular in his hours. The answers, he said, 
were very satisfactory ; because, though he had led a 
reving kind of life himself, yet he should have been 
extremely unhappy to think his wife was living in 
any other than a respectable family ; and as Le Coq 
knew that he had often expressed himself most 
anxious that his dear wife might not be prejudiced in 
the good opinion of others, by his own follies. At the 
beginning of this speech Petit Singe had caught hold 
of his tassel, but not finding any thing sufficiently 
sad for a tear, contented himself with a long drawn 
ah, and declared that he had heard him say so at 
least a thousand times; and Le Coq, who was a man 
of taciturn habits, bobbed his head in token of ss- 
sent. 

The result of this interview was a promise, on the 
part of Antoine, to see his wife on the following day, 
who engaged to supply him with money to enable 
him to look more respectable ; and if he would reform 
she did not doubt being able, through Monsieur Ger- 
main’s kindness, to procure him some situation, by 
which he might obtain an honest livelihood. 


I suppose you 





He did not fail to see his wife on the following 
day, and became very assidious in his attentions, 
vowed his affection was undiminished, and scarcely 
allowing a day to pass that he did not look in at Mon- 
sieur Germain’s to see her. He repeatedly declared, 
too, he had suffered so much in his wild way of life, 
that his only wish now was to settle down quietly 
with his dear Marie, and support themselves by honest 
industry. 

One night, as I was going my rounds with some of 
my men, I perceived, loitering about at the eorner of 
one of the streets,an old acquaintance of mine, the 
Sieur Petit Singe, and it was very evident that he 
could not be waiting about so late at night for any 
good purpose, and as he had not perceived me, I de- 
termined to watch him unobserved. Ina few minutes 
he was joined by another acquaintance of mine, the 
Sieur Le Coq, when they walked together some way 
up the street, until they came to a large house, and 
Petit Singe, looking round to see if any persons were 
near, gave a gentle tap at the door, which, to my 
surprise, was instantly opened to him. This was 
strange! The honse belonged to Monsieur Germain, 
and I could not believe that the two gentlemen, wha 
had just gone in, were carrying on an intrigue with 
any of the servants, since nature had not moulded 
either of them in one of her most favorable moods. 
Le Coq was a most desperate character—and Petit 
Singe a most consummate villain, deficient only in 
one thing—courage, but which he generally contrived 
to make up for, by a quickness of invention, which 
rendered him a valuable ally to those who planned 
the commission of any desperate deeds. 

On entering they had left the door ajar, for the 
purpose of facilitating their escape, in case they should 
find it expedient to depart in a hurry. I availed my- 
self, therefore, of the opportunity to follow after them, 
with my men, and perceived them ascending the 
stairs, in company with Antoine Laurent; this soon 
explained how they had so easily obtained their ad- 
mission. They had no sooner reached the first land- 
ing-place than they heard some one coming down 
stairs ; this seemed to perplex them extremely, and 
Petit Singe, after hiding the light he was carrying, 
began to descend the stairs, three steps at a time, per- 
haps judging that a general always fights best in the 
rear. The person who had alarmed them was no 
other than Marie, who was coming down stairs with 
a light in her hand. She had no sooner reached the 
landing-place, than Le Coq and Laurent darted for- 
wards and seized her, one by each hand, whilst Le 
Coq pressed’ his hand over her mouth to prevent her 
screaming. When she had in some degree recovered 
from her alarm, Le Coq allowed her to speak. Her 
eye fell upon her husband, and she exclaimed— 

“Oh, Antoine! how, in the name of heaven, did 
you get here? What is your purpose? And this 
man, too. Oh, let me beseech you to leave the house 
instantly; you will ruin me forever.” 

“No; on the contrary,” replied he; “I mean ta 
make your fortune.” 

“ Nay, Antoine, you shall not pass a step farther; 
pray leave the house; some one may awake, and if 
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you are discovered, I shall be accused of having let ' struggle, and Laurent swore he would blow out the 


you in.” 

“Tam not quite such a fvol, after hiding in the 
log-house ’till I am so stiff I can hardly move, to walk 
out at a woman’s bidding ; let me pass, and don’t be 
so absurd.” 

“ Not a step.” 

“ Are you mad ?” 

“ Mad or not, you shall not pass. If you attempt 
it, I'll alarm the house by my screams.” 

They, however, tried to go on; Laurent telling 
Petit Singe to look to the woman, and if she made 
the least noise, to cut the matter as short as possible. 
Marie, faithful to her word, the moment she saw them 
advancing, uttered a piercing scream and cry for as- 
sistance, but was effectually silenced by a blow from 
the butt-end of Laurent’s pistol. She fell instantly 
on the stairs, deprived of all motion, and, as I dreaded, 
at the instant, even of life. So thought Petit Singe, 
for he declared it would be a good night's work for 
Laurent to make himself a widower and a rich man 
at the same time. They went on to Monsieur Ger- 
main’s private-room, the situation of which they 
seemed to be well acquainted with, and forced open 
his escritoire, in which was lying a large quantity of 
notes, which I afierwards ascertained had been paid 
only a day or two before to Monsieur Germain, for 
an estate of some value he had disposed of. These 
Petit Singe lost no time in appropriating to himself, 
and was about to leave the room, when I thought it 
time to show myself. 

“ The Blessed Virgin!’ exclaimed Petit Singe, the 
moment he saw me, at the same time running behind 
Le Coq for protection. 

“ Not exactly,” I said, “ Monsieur Petit Singe, but 
another friend of your's.” 

“ The devil!” exclaimed Le Coq. 

“ No,” said I, “ there again you are mistaken.” 








braing of the first man who attempted to stop him, 
calling on Le Ceq to assist him in making a dash 
for it. 

I attempted to seize him, and he kept his word by 
firing at me; the ball went through my hat, and frac. 
tured a large glass which was behind. He then 
drew a dagger, with which he would have attacked 
me, had he not been at that moment shot by one of 
my men. Le Coq was soon disarmed, and Petit Singe 
pulled out from under the table, where he had crep 
the moment he saw Laurent was about to make resis. 
tance, and with the politest bow in the world, pre. 
sented me with the money, expressing a hope that | 
did not feel any inconvenience from Laurent’s pre. 
cipitation. 

The firing soon awoke the inmates of the house, 
who were not a little surprised at the scene which 
presented itself; and attention being paid to poor 
Marie, it was found that although she had received 
a severe blow across the face, which had completely 
stunned her, yet there was nothing to fear for her 
life. 

Some months after this I heard that Marie, who 
had continued to live with Madame Germain, had 
yielded to the solicitations of one of her former ad- 
mirers, and again become a wife. Experience having 
taught her that reformation was not so easy a task as 
she had imagined, she took the precaution of ascer- 
taining that there would be little chance of having to 
try the success of her schemes in the present instance. 

With regard to Le Coq and Petit Singe, they are 
at present on a visit to the “Bains de Rochefort,” 
which is likely to last until the end of their careers. 
Petit Singe complains most grievously, that at the 
other end of his chain is attached a gentleman of 
most powerful make, and withal so arbitrary in his 
movements, that he cannot enjoy a moment’s peace, 


The booty was too rich to be given up without a’ night or day. J. M. B. 
—— 
TO A LADY WEEPING THE LOSS OF HER BIRD. 
BY J. WH. MIFFLIN, PHILA. 





I care not that I smile no more 
At trifles once awaking mirth, 
That clouds have softly shaded o’er 
The glare and glory of the earth. 
T envy not thy silvery laugh, 
So clear and musical with joy ; 
Resign’d no more again to quaff 
The reckless rapture of the boy ! 


Yet would I suffer many an hour 
Of quiet, uncomplaining pain, 

If fate would but restore the power 
To weep, as I have wept, again— 





To weep as thou art weeping now. 
Ah! never may severer grief, 

With heavier tempests, bend thy brow, 
But ev'ry shower be soft and brief! 


Such gentle showers as give the hues 
Of freshness to the flowers and grass ; 
To morning mist and evening dews, 
Exhaling fragrance as they pass. 
While some must, like the desert weed 
In clefts of rock, exist in vain— 
Protected from the storms, indeed, 
But hid from sunshine and from rain! 
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“Nature abhors a vafuum,” was a favorite maxim 
with the school-men of the middle ages. The truth 
of this assertion they did not undertake to prove by 
arguments derived from experiiment—a means of ac- 
quiring knowledge to them unknown, or entirely 
neglected. But, following the path of investigation 
pointed out to them in the writings of Aristotle, be- 
fore the shrine of whose philosophy they bowed with 
unmanly and slavish devotion, they attempted to 
establish this, as, indeed, all the other dogmas of the 
age, by means of sophistical reasoning founded upon 
the faint and uncertain light of observation or ex- 
perience. 

“No man has ever detected in nature a space 
devoid of matter ; no man has ever succeeded in ren- 
dering space entirely free from matter; ergo, no va- 
cuum exists, or can be created, or, in metaphorical lan- 
guage, ‘ Nature abhors a vacuum.’” Such, en abrégé, 
was the method of argumentation, by which this was 
rendered an established dogma Of thé schools ; and, 
after such ample proof, whoever had dared to dispute 
it, would have been in great danger, like Roger Ba- 
con, of atoning for his temerity by a long imprison- 
ment, or, like Galileo, of being forced to choose be- 
tween death and recantation. 

In after years, Lord Francis Bacon overthrew the 
dominion which Aristotle had so long maintained 
over the human mind, by tke invention of the induc- 
tive method of reasoning—a mental instrument by 
which man has been enabled to make as important 
discoveries in the universe of mind, as by means of 
the telescope he has made in the material universe. 
Pursuing the method of investigation thus pointed out 
to him, Otto Guericke determined many of the pro- 
perties of the air, and invented the air-pump. The 
supposed vacuum created by this machine was for 
many succeeding ages regarded by men of science 
as an evidence of the absurdity of the old maxim. 
But the philosophers of still later times, by studying 
the nature of the imponderable fluids, have satisfied 
themselves that a receiver exhausted by an air-pump 
is only deprived of air, and that the space is still 
occupied with the fluids, caloric, light, and electricity. 
Therefore, till we can ia some way remove these 
subtle entities, we must,‘for want of means to disprove 
it, revert to the ancient dogma. 

But, whether this maxim, considered in a strictly 
philosophical sense, be true or false, still, in so far as 
it expresses the fact that our world and the works of 
nature are framed and adjusted on the strictest prin- 
ciples of economy of space and material, it is no less 
interesting than true, and might well form the motto 
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of the student of Natural Science. Not only is no 
space pertaining to our globe devoid of matter, but 
no particle of this matter is unnecessary or superfluous. 
Nor in general are the several kinds of substances 
destined to serve but one purpose ; indeed, in case of 
some bodies, it is hard to enumerate all the offices 
they perform—they are so many and various. From 
all the stores of nature we cannot, perhaps, select a 
more interesting and complete instance of this econe- 
mical adaptation to many uses than water—a sub- 
stance without which the present constitution of the 
world could not exist. This liquid so peculiar in 
some of its properties and relations, so beautifully 
adapted to the many duties it performs, exerting so 
powerful an influence on all the parts of the machinery 
of nature, is not prepared for such various ends by 
being composed of many and potent materials, but is 
the result of the combination of two elementary 
gases. How remarkable, that from such simple 
union, such varied etiects should result. 

So much have we been struck with the singular 
formation of water—so convincing are the proofs of 
design drawn from the peculiarities of its nature and 
constitution, that we can think of no more powerful 
argument to suggest to our readers in favor of the 
being of a God, than one founded upon an enumera- 
tion of some of the offices which this material agent 
performs, and an explanation of the peculiar proper- 
ties which fit it so admirably for these offices. 

The ocean is the great store-house of this liquid. 
From it the sun, acting, if the expression may be 
allowed, as the agent of the earth, borrows and trans- 
mits to her the supply she needs. She, after using it 
for her various purposes, honestly returns it by gravi- 
tation to the ocean, adding, as interest for the loan, 
such saline and earthly substances as the waters dia- 
solve and carry with them in their passage thither. 
The benefit arising from this addition we shall pre- 
sently consider. Without attempting to speak of all 
the duties which the liquid performs in the several 
states and situations in which it exists during these 
revolutions, let us mention but a few of the more 
essential, and fortify ourselves against the approaches 
of infidelity by investigating the singular provisions 
which prepare the liquid for these duties. 

The water, which in the form of invisible vapor 
rises and mixes with the atmosphere, when it becomes 
condensed by the withdrawal of caloric, falls in rain, 
snow, hail,or dew. The first office which it performs 
on reaching the earth is the irrigation of its surface, 
supplying the vegetation with the moisture essential 





to its existence. The portion which remains, flows 
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off, aud is gathered in springs and rivulets, where 
animals obtain it to drink. Thence, collecting into 
rivers, it returns to the sea. But, besides affording 
necessary sustenance to the plants and animals which 
live upon the land, it is so constituted as to become 
itself the abode of myriads of living creatures. Not 
only are the ocean and other collections of water 
tenanied by animals which are of sufficient size to be 
percepiible to us, but we have ample foundation for 
believing that every drop of water, however situated, 
teems with living atoms, too minute to impress our 
senses, but still possessing each a perfect organization 
desigued to fit it for acting its humble part in the 
drama of the universe—tach a living evidence of the 
fact that “ Nature abhors a vacuum,” that her laws 
and arrangements are such as to leave no space with- 
in her realms, which is not the source of life and en- 
joyment to her subjects—no place which does not con- 
tain a witness of the wisdom and goodness of her 
Creator. 

But what are the peculiar properties which fit this 
liquid for such a diversity of purposes? Let us select 
for consideration a few of the more singular and es- 
sential. 

To what does water owe its present situation? 
Why, when it enters in so small a proportion into the 
composition of the globe, does it cover, spread out in 
a thin film, so large a portion of its surface? Indeed, 
why does it reach the surface at all—why is it not 
zather covered up and lost in the other constituents 
of the earth, since they are so greatly superior to it in 
quality? How is it enabled to retain a position so 
singular and, at the same time, so necessarv to its 
usefulness? The existence of this whole arrange- 
ment is due to the fact, that water is so formed as to 
be of less specific gravity than the other materials of 
the globe. Were this provision suddenly reversed, it 
would bring ruin upon the whole order of nature. 
The ocean and inland streams would sink into the 
bowels of the earth. The solid materials constituting 
their beds would rise and float upon their surfaces, 
and would immediately conceal them from our view. 
The consequences are teo apparent to need a recital. 
“The heavens over our heads would become as brass, 
and the earth beneath our feet as iron.” The world 
would soon be but the charnel-house of the myriads 
of its former tenants. How evident then are the 
marks of design in this beautiful adjustment! 

Another property of water is that of solution, or the 
power which it has of overcoming the gravity of the 
saline substances with which it comes in contact, and 
of causing them to diffuse themselves equally through 
its whole volume. Were the ocean a body of fresh 
water, with as little motion as it now possesses, it 
would soon become stagnant and putrid, and conse- 
quenily could not be inhabited by animals. Its pes- 
tilential exhalations would also destroy the inhabitants 
of the land. Hence the reason why it has been so 
formed as to be enabled to preserve itself pure by 
dissolving the common salt and other saline bodies 
with which it meets. 

This, however, is not the only benefit resulting 
from the nature of sea-water. Its freezing point is 





greatly reduced by the saline solution, and, conse. 
quently, ice is not formed in the ocean, except in 
very high latitudes. Iis specific gravity too is ip. 
creased, so that is rendered more fit for the purpose: 
of navigation. But we will not dwell upon thes 
minor advantages. 

We have seen how water is enabled to retain ;\: 
present situation on the surface of the earth; ond 
thus situated, to combine with itself a preservatiye 
against such changes as would render it a source of 
pestilence and death. Let us now consider the beay. 
tiful provision, by which, while thus stored in {hic 
ocean, a constant supply is conveyed to the land, t 
perform its several offices in the laboratory of nature. 
This conveyance depends upon its volatility at ail 
temperatures and the power which it has of diffusing 
itself through the air. From the fact that the liquid 
state is that in which the great mass of the water on 
the globe always exists, and in which it generally 
presents itself to our senses, we might be led to con- 
clude that this is its natural state, or, in other worda, 
that this is the condition in which it would remain, 
were it left to itself, without being affected by other 
material agents—that evaporation is the consequence 
of external influence. But the fact is just the reverse. 
The existence of water on the earth in a liquid form, 
supplied, as it always is, with a greater quantity of 
caloric than is requisite for evaporation, is the result 
of constraint—is proximately owing to the pressure of 
the atmosphere, ultimately to gravitation. Were the 
air suddenly to be removed from around the globe, « 
portion of water would immediately spring into vapor, 
and supply its place. This evaporation would soon 
be checked by the pressure of the atmosphere of 
vapor which it would create. If, however, this re- 
moval of the air were the result of the cessation of 
the attraction of gravitation, there would be no such 
check ; all the water on the earth would assure the 
gaseous form. These facts are satisfactorily proved 
by means of the air-pump. If there be water in the 
bottom of a receiver, and we attempt to exhaust it, 
afier the air is withdrawn, it will continue to be filled 
with an atmosphere of vapor, and a vacuum will not 
be produced till the whole of the water disappears. 
This experiment will succeed equally well if a piece 
of ice be used instead of water. A vacuum will not 
be obtained till the ice, without passing into the in- 
termediate liquid state, is pumped from the receiver 
in the form of vapor. 

The reason why the weight of the air retains the 
water on the earth’s surface, is simply this: that the 
temperature of the water is never so high as to evolve 
steam of sufficient elasticity to overcome this weigh, 
since 212° js its boiling point, or the degree to which 
it must be heated, in order to give off vapor of requi- 
site density to rise in opposition to the atmospheric 
pressure. 

Such is the provision by which water is preserved 
in its condensed state, and an unlimited evaporation 
prevented. But then, we might naturally ask, how 
does vapor rise at all, since its temperature is never 
sufficiently high to enable it to overcome the weight 
of the air? Why is not all the water in existence 
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compressed into a liquid? This difficulty is obviated, 
and the slow and limited evaporation necessary for 
the purposes of nature, produced by means of the 
property which vapor has of diffusing itself through 
the air. This arrangement is one of a very singular 
and anomalous nature, and affords a very convincing 
evidence of creative design. We have already seen 
that the water on the surface of the globe can never 
evolve vapor of sufficient temperature to enable it to 
oppose the pressure of the atmosphere; hence it is 
evident that if it rise at all, it must do so, not by dis- 
placing the air, but by mingling with it in such a way 
as that together they may occupy the same space as 
the air occupied by itself. The manner in which this 
is brought about has never been explained to the 
entire satisfaction of philosophers, though many me. 
thods of accounting for it have been invented, some 
of them possessing much plausibility. We cannot 
then lay before our readers a complete and undisputed 
theory, capable of explaining all the facts in the case, 
nor would such an exposition tend in any great degree 
to increase our admiration of the beauty and efficacy 
of the provision, or to confirm our belief in the exist- 
ence of its Author. If we cannot fully understand 
the philosophy of the arrangement, yet we know very 
well its effect—we have sufficient data to enable us 
to conclude, that, were it to cease to exist, the waters, 
imprisoned in the ocean, would cease their needful 
journeys to the land. 

Some of the properties, by the possession of which 
water is fitted to become the abode of animals, are 
still more interesting than those already mentioned. 
It isa general law in regard to all animals that the 
respiration of air is necessary to their existence; this, 
we might suppose, would render it entirely impossible 
for any class of them to live in water. But the diffi- 
culty is provided for by the constitution of this liquid, 
being such as that it absorbs air, when exposed to the 
pressure of the atmosphere, as it always is when existing 
in the natural state on the earth. The fact that water 
contains air, the absorption of which is due to the 
atmospheric pressure, is preved by placing some in a 
receiver, and Yemoving this pressure by means of an 
air-pump. The air, in this case, will be seen escaping 
in minute bubbles. 

But there is another still more remarkable pecu- 
liarity which enters into the constitution of water, to 
fit it for the sustaining of life. It is very often the 
ease that infidels, when pressed with arguments in 
favor of the truth of reveletion, which are derived 
from the harmony and wonderful adaptation of the 
laws of nature, answer them by asserting, that the 
existence of these laws is the effect of chance, or, 
rather, that they are what might naturally, and, a priori, 
be expected to exist. If, however, we can insfance a 


case, in which, in order to the accomplishment of a 
certain design, one of these general laws is infringed, 
in which an exception to an otherwise universal rule 
is made just where such exception was needed, we 
shall have evidence, which cannot, even in appear- 
ance, be refuted by such frivolous argument, but 
which must carry conviction to the mind of every 


candid infidel. Just such evidence we have. Itisa 
general law that bodies are contracted by cold and 
expanded by heat. Were we to quote this law to an 
atheist, as an instance of benevolent design, enume- 
rating to him the many advantages which accrue from 
it, he would, perhaps, answer us by asserting that it is 
a law which agrees with the general nature of bodies, 
and is a result of their constitution. But, if we can 
find an instance of a body, which, were it to obey this 
general law, would not answer the purposes for which 
it was intended, and which, on this account, is so 
framed as to form an exception to it, we should at 
once deprive him of this gratuitous method of arguing. 
Water is such an instance. 

Let us suppose that this liquid did contract, when 
deprived of caloric, and that a lake, or, indeed, any 
body of it, containing fish, were exposed to a degree 
of cold below the freezing point. The water at the 
surface, as soon as by giving up its heat to the air, to 
which it was exposed, it had become diminished in 
bulk, and, consequently, heavier than that below it, 
would sink, and thus give place to another portion. 
This, in its turn, acquiring density, would sink, and 
hus the whole body of water would, by degrees, be- 
come of the same temperature with the atmosphere. 
As this was supposed to be below the freezing point, 
the whole would become a solid mass ofice. Conge- 
lation, which, in the present constitution of things, 
begins at the surface, would, in the case we have 
supposed, take place first at the boitom, since ice 
would be of greater specific gravity than water. It 
is easy to see the effect this would have upon the fish. 
The first evil they would have to encounter would 
be the low temperature of the water. If this did not 
destroy them, those species which derive their food 
from the earth, would soon be prevented from reach- 
ing it, since a layer of ice would separate them from 
the bottom. Finally the whole would become a frozen 
mass, the fish partaking in the common congelation. 
Were the weather to change, and the air to become 
warmer, the ice would not melt by any means as fast 
as it was formed. There would be no such mingling 
of its particles as there was in this latter operation, 
since, if the portion at the surface became heated, and 
were to melt, it would still remain at the surface, be- 
cause its gravity would be diminished. The heat 
then must reach the portion beluw by means of con- 
duction, and, since water is a bad conductor, the de- 
scent of caloric would be very slow. The lower part 
of a body of water, of any considerable depth, thus 
frozen, would remain so throughout the year. 

The depth of the ocean would not prevent it from 
undergoing a like operation. ‘I'he immense icebergs, 
so numerous in high latitudes, would have been formed 
at the bottom of the sea, instead of floating en its 
surface. Situated as they now are, evaporation keeps 
pace with their formation, and prevents their indefi- 
uite increase in size and number. In the case we 
have supposed, the ice would be shielded from eva- 
poration, and, of course, its increase would be unlimit- 
ed. In course of time, the whole ocean, in the 
vicinity of the poles, would become an immense frozen 
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mass, as firm and solid as the other materials of the 
globe.* 

A consideration of these things cannot but convince 
the reader of the necessity of the fact, that water 
should form an exception to the general law that 
bodies are increased in volume by the addition of 
caloric, and diminished by its withdrawal. Let us 
examine whether euch an exception has been made, 
and, if so, what Jaw has been substituted. If we 
take a glass globe, containing a thermometer, and 
with a tube connected with it, and, having filled it to 
to the top of the tube with water, of which the tem- 
perature is above 46°, if we place it in a freezing 
almosphere, as the water cools, it will sink in the 
tube, till the thermometer has fallen to 40°, where- 
upon it will begin to rise, and will continue to do so, 
till it freezes, at which stage of the cooling process 
the rapidity of the expansion will suddenly increase, 
and it will burst the globe. We learn from this, that 
water, at all temperatures above 40°, obeys the law 
of expansion common to other bodies—that from this 
degree, as its temperature diminishes, it expands in 
proportion to this diminution, till it reaches the freez- 
ing point, when a sudden expansion accompanies con 
gelation, and that, consequenily, 40° is its point of 
greatest density. 

Let us see how this provision prevents the disasters 
of which we spoke—how it harmonizes with the ge- 
neral order of nature. Let us suppose, as before, a 
collection of water, tenanted by fish, to be exposed io 
an atmosphere, of which the temperature is below the 
freezing point. The water at the surface would part 
with caloric, and, contracting, would give place toa 
lighter portion from below, which, in its turn, would 
sink; till the whole would, afier a time, be reduced 
to the temperature of 40°, which suits very well the 
physical constitution of the fish. Here the vertical 
motion of the water would cease, for that portion 
which was at the surface, when this temperature was 
acquired thronghout, would remain there, since a 
farther withdrawal of caloric would but increase its 
levity. Thus the lower part would be defended from 
the cold by that at the top, for, as we have already 
stated, this liquid is a bad conductor of heat. The 





* We know not how far this might be prevented 
by the central heat of the earth, which, as is well 
known, increases with the distance from the surface. 





cooling process continuing, a coat of ice would form 
on the surface, which would be a still better defence 
for the under portion, since water, in ils solid state, js 
a much worse conductor than when a liquid. On the 
arrival of warm weather, the ice would immediately 
melt, and the water, by the process of mingling before 
described, would return en masse to the temperature 
of 40°. Above this degree the general body wou! 
be protected from rapid accessions of caloric, from the 
fact, that the upper portion would alone be expose: 
to such accession, except by the slow method of con 
duction. Thus, by this beautiful adjustment, the fis) 
are defended from both extremes—their native elemen 
is so framed as to yield but very slowly to the influ 
ence of an external temperature, which is below, o; 
above the healthful medium, and rapidly to return 1 
this medium, when such influence is withdrawn. Ay, 
examination of this single provision is enough to con. 
vince the devotee at the shrine of chance, of the filly 
of his creed. We could not, perhaps, in the whol 
field of science, obtain a more firm and simple basis 
on which to rest an argument, in proof of the exist. 
ence of the Deity. 

Thus we have selected a few of the more important 
properties of this wonderful liquid, that, by a conside. 
ration of their design and effect, we might awaken 
the reader's curiosity, and induce him to direct his 
attention to a more complete investigation of the sub- 
ject than our limits will permit us to undertake—that 
he may satisfy himself, that what we have been treat. 
ing is not a rude and unorganized substance, the 
elements of which might have been thrown together 
by the blind operation of accident, but that it is highly 
finished and beautifully framed—the evident result ot 
Creative Intelligence. Whether existing in freshness 
and purity in the spring which bursts from the moun. 
tain side, or in the river, which wends its way to the 
sea—whether buried in the briny depths of the ocean, 
or rising unseen from the surface to mingle with the 
clouds— whether falling in rain to refresh the earth, 
or in snow to shield the vegetation from the cold—in 
whatever part of the vast laboratorggpf nature it is 
engaged, it declares, in language which cannot be 
misunderstood, 


“The hand that made me is divine.” 
W. B. B 
Princeton, N, J. 
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O, born of heaven, thou child of magic song! 
What pangs, what cutting hardships wait on thee, 
When thou art doomed to cramping poverty ! 
The poisonous shafts from defamation’s tongue— 
The jeers and tauntings of the blockhead throng, 
Who joy to see thy bold exertions fail ; 





While hunger, pinching as December's gale, 


O GENIUS. 


NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


Brings moody dark despondency along. 
And, shouldst thou strive fame’s lofty mount to scale, 
The steps of its ascent are cut in sand ; 
And half-way up, a snake scourge in her hand, 
Lurks pallid envy, ready to assail: 
And last, if thou the top, expiring, gain, 
When fame applauds, thou hearest not the strain. 
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The stage and actors are not so contemptible, 
As every innovating Puritan 
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And ignorant swearer, out of jealous envy, 
Would have the world imagine. 
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MISS MACAULEY. 


Amipst the vast tribe of eccentric geniuses who 
have stratted their time upon the English or Ameri- 
can stages, this lady deserves a conspicuous, if not 
the foremost place. The dramatic annals afford no 
parallel case of such continuous inconsistency and 
fixed variation of purpose as marks her progress, 
either provincial or metropolitan. We can number a 
tolerable catalogue of actors wonderful in their pro- 
fessional or personal vanity, and disgusting in the dis- 
play of their own opinions of this supposed excellence ; 
but we never met with any one who so pertinacious- 
ly crammed such opinions down the throats of mana- 


gers and the much-abused public, as the subject of 


our present remarks. We believe that the children 
of Thespis have more right to be termed the tribe 
“irritable” than the sons of Apollo, and Miss Macau- 
ley, having claims upon both families, seems to have 
concentred within herself the bile and venom of the 
unsuccessful of the two progenies. She received more 
than her share of “ chances” in the theatrical world, 
and failed in them all—not so much from positive 
want of talent as from a constitutional pettishness 
and overruling vanity which prompted her to grumble 
at the proeeedings of her friends, and to nullify the 
efforts of the managers, who might otherwise have 
found it to their interests to push her into popularity. 
Miss Macauley was born in the old city of York, 
England, somewhere about fifiy years ago. She im- 
bibed the dramatic fervor at an early age, and before 
she had attained her fourteenth year, made her ap 
pearance on the boards of the York theatre in the 
character of Sylvia, in the musical entertainment of 
Cymon. She then migrated to the other side of the 
island, and played at the Farnham, Gosport, and Arun- 
del theatres, under the management of Bonnel Thorn- 
ton, almost as great an eccentric as herself. Conceiv- 
ing that she possessed splendid talents for singing, she 
went to London, and placed herself under the musical 
direction of the celebrated Curri; but her vagrant 
propensities returned, and she wandered into Ireland, 
and made herself popular at the Dublin and Belfast 
theatres. Miss Walstein, a London actress of great 
= engaged to “star” at Belfast, and serious- 
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ly outraged Miss Macauley’s notion of dignity; she 
conceived her fame attacked, and in a fit of pride, 
threw up her engagement. ‘The father of the trage- 
dian Macready was proprietor of the Bristol theatre; 
he gave Miss Macauley a situation, which, strange ta 
say, she held for four years; it is true, that she was 
allowed to play every good part that she fancied, and 
had her own way in the direction of business, but 
even that was not sufficient to keep her quiet in other 
places. While at Newcastle, she published a volume 
of poems called “ Effusions of Fancy,” in the preface 
to which she pathetically describes the fate of a tra- 
gedy which she had written ; and in passing to and from 
London, had travelled upwards of six hundred miles 
to present it to the managers of the theatres; but, af- 
ter being “ tossed on the billows of disappointment for 
a length of time, her every hope was lost. But there 
was little doubt but that her poems would perpetuate 
her name, and that the dew drops of sympathy would 
fall when she would be no more.” But the criticisms 
of the press sentenced Miss Macauley’s “ Effusions of 
Fancy” to merited perdition. 

From Newcastle, she journeyed to Scarborough, 
and then to Southampton, and then io Dublin, where 
she produced an unsuccessful melo-drama, called 
“ Marmion,” the failure of which she kindly attribu- 
ted to the apathy of the actors. The presence of Miss 
Walstein again drove her from the stage; and she 
produced a monopolologue, consisting of tales, songs, 
etc., mostly written by herself, and delivered by her 
in any convenient concert or ball room, under the ti- 
tle of “ Miss Macauley’s Regalio, or Literary Amuse- 
ments.” This bold and unlady-like attempt proved 
profitless, and she accepted an engagement with Har- 
ry Johnston, at an opposition theatre in Ryder street, 
Dublin. Having written an opera, she left the stage 
again, and, nothing daunted by her former failure, she 
went to London for the purpose of getting her piece 
performed, but again her efforts were without suc- 
cess. She was now well known in every professional 
circle, and much dreaded, from the fury of her tongue 
and her well practised powers of mischief making. 
About this time, she conceived a violent passion for 
the celebrated tragedian, George Frederick Cooke, 
and publicly declared that she meant to marry him, 
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and was to be deterred from her purpose by death 
alone. That he was the most talented male creature 
living ; and as she was the most gifted living daughter 
of Eve, it became an imperious duty that they should 
be joined together in bands of holy love, gracefully 
secured with the marriage chain. She averred that 
neither of them could possibly find an equal elsewhere, 
and being thus necessitrted to marry or live single, it 
was an act imposed npon them by fate. But when 
they considered the wonderfully talented progeny 
that must spring from such a glorious union, they 
were unworthy the name of social beings, did they 
withhold such blessings from posterity. In further- 
ance of her plans, she invited George to her house, 
and mixing up modicums of love with mutchkins of 
whiskey, continued to detain him for an hour or two. 
He never understood her hints on matrimony, and 
turned a deaf ear to her decree of fate. The reader 
must understand that Miss Macauley never could 
preteud to even a moderate share of good looks. One 
evening, when George had discussed the merits of 
many a mutchkin, a reverend gentleman was intro- 
duced from a neighboring apartment. George smoked 
the business of the “gentleman in black,” and left 
the damsel and the divine to finish the whiskey, 
“‘D—— him or her,” said George, “ who would plan 
mischief over the bottle! If she could have made me 
insensibly drunk, I should have been put to bed, and 
in the morning she would have told me that I was 
her lawful husband. What an escape I have had from 
the subtle gorgon:” 

Finding that it was impossible to obtain the repre- 
sentation of either opera or tragedy, she returned the 
MSS. to her trunk, and played a very short engage- 
ment at the Haymarket theatre in London. Then she 
went to Southampton, and then to Edinborough, un- 
der Mr. H. Siddons ; but her stay there was extreme- 
ly short, for with that singular inconstancy of mind 
peculiar to her character, she hastened to Newcastle, 
and commenced giving instructions in music. This, 
as might be expected, proved a total failure, and she 
was reduced to considerable straights. M1. Thomp- 
son, a provincial low comedian, supplied her with 
money for several months, and prevented her positive 
starvation. 

Mrs. Jordan, with that amiable exercise of charity 
for whieh this much-abused and ill-used woman was 
distinguished, interfered in behalf of Miss Macauley, 
and recommended her to the notice of the Drury Lane 
manager, but all negociations were broken off, from 
the insupportable arrogance aad unbounded preten- 
sions of the woman, who was absolutely without a 
shilling of her own. Elliston kindly gave her an en- 
gagement at the Birmingham theatre, which she 
quitted to perform sacred music at Sheffield. 

Her entertainment, “ The Regalio,” was now re- 
vived; and in 1818,she travelled through various 
parts of the British dominions, giving her perform- 
ance, and announcing that the profits were to be be- 
stowed upon the orphan daughters of naval and mili- 
tary officers. But, like the Wandering Piper, her ex- 
penses were so heavy, and the receipts so light, that 
but little overplus ever found its way into the pockets 


ne 


of the poor. In this year, she published “ An Addreg 
to the Public,” in behalf of the same orphans, wherein 
she touched largely upon the sin of seduction, and of. 
Sereda some methods to prevent it! 

Repeated applications to the Drury Lane managers 
eventually resulted inan engagement. She was sum 
moned to rehearse Constance, in Shakspeare’s play 0; 
King John—Kean playing the hero. But Mr. Kean 
in her opinion, was not a man of talent, and it was 
impossible for her, an embodiment of genius, to eo. 
operate with a fellow whom she had known as ap 
obscure actor in a provincial theatre. She was yu! 
garly rude to the great little man, who politely en. 
dured her insolence, and humored her egregiou 
vanity. She appeared, and although not hissed, barely 
escaped condemnation. Each succeeding performance 
brought forth fresh insolence from her, till Kean, jusily 
incensed, refused to play with her. She was tried in one 
or two other parts, but her success at least was dou tful 
and at the termination of her engagement, the mana 
gers refused to renew it. 

Delighting in excitement, she addressed vivlen: 
letters to the London editors, containing fierce attacks 
upon Kean; which, very wisely, he refused to notice 
Failing in her attempt to provoke the town agains 
its favorite, she opened her “ Regalio” at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, but without success. Mr. Buck, 
a noisy, empty headed author, conceiving himself 
injured by Mr. Kean, who had refused to play in bis 
tragedy of “ The Italians,” printed it, with a furious ti- 
rade in the preface, which, being violent and vulgar, 
attracted public attention. Miss Macauley, glad of an 
excuse to “feed fat her ancient grudge,” publicly 
read the play of “ The Italians” during her entertain- 
ment, with remarks upon the beauties of the author 
and the villany of the actor. Shortly afterwards, she 
published an attack upon managers in the shape of a 
pamphlet, called “ Theatrical Revolutions,” but it fel! 
still-born from the press. 

Determined not to be daunted, she personally wait: 
ed on various of the nobility, and solicited their patron- 
age to her “ Regalio,” which she gave several times 
in the Concert Room at the King’s Theatre, prefacinz 
her motley performance by a rude attack upon the 
Sub-Committee of Drury Lane, and the arch offender 
Kean. This speculation was the worst of all the bad; 
she was eompelled to move her “ traps” to Shade’s 
Concert Room, Soho Square, where ill-luck still pur 
sued her. The Covent Garden managers were 10 
want of a heroine, and offered her terms for a few 
nights; she opened there in December, 1819, in 
new play called “Mary Stuart,” the same piece 
which Mr. Ternan had lately the impudence to asse! 
was written expressly for his wife, Miss Fanny Jar 
man. Miss Macauley was a poor representative 0! 
the lovely queen of Scots, and notwithstanding her 
sanguine prognostications of wonderful success, the 
whole affair terminated in inglorious failure. She 
appeared one night more, at her own desire, in Jase 
Shore, but experienced a similar result. The mant 
gers were willing to pay her during the rest of her 
engagement, although they resolved not to allow her 





again to appear before the public upon their sige: 
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but she claimed the fulfilment of her bond, ridiculed 
the charge of failure, and declared that with fair play, 
she could save the theatre from its otherwise ineviia- 
ble ruin. Fawcett, as stage manager, was commis- 
sioned to give her two hundred pounds, and send her 
off She astonished the veteran by deciaring in an 
exalted tone of voice that he had ruined her—had 
taken a base advantage of her—and had mortally 
stabbed her reputation. The old man was alarmed, 
and demanded an explanation. “ You have placed 
my name, sir, in letters smaller than Miss O'Neil, 
(hen in her zenith,) which is a virtual acknowledge- 
ment of her superiority—a thing I never shall agree to.” 
She drove him from the apartment in the midst of 
horrid threats of public and private vengeance. 

[t is almost impossible to give an overcharged idea 
of the self conceit indulged in by Miss Macauley, 
upon all occasions. After her failures at the two 
patent theatres, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, she 
visited several provincial establishments and played 
short and profitless engagements at some of the minor 
London theatres. At Bath, she evinced a specimen 
of selfestimation somewhat similar to the conceit of 
John Dennis, the acute but growling critic, who hav- 
ing written against the king of France, was horribly 
agitated at the proposal of a treaty of peace lest the 
French monarch should, in one of the articles, enforce 
the delivery of the terrified author to the pains and 
penaliies of Gallic justice. On the first night of Miss 
Macauley’s engagement at Bath, she seized hold of 
Charlton, the gentlemanly manager, and with evident 
perturbation, exclaimed, sotto voce, “ Good Ged! why 
am I made the victim of such unheard-of persecution? 
do you see that stout man in the front row of the pit? 
observe with what intense anxiety he follows me 
with his eyes! I mean that man with the red nose, 
large cheeks, and immense corporation. That is cap- 
tain Ford, in disguise. He has followed me post from 
London, at the desire of the whole of the female part 
of my profession, with the express intention of hooting 
me from the stage! Gracious heavens! to what 
lengths will the indulgence of vanity and envy drive 
poor human nature.”’ “ Poor mad thing!’’ said Charl- 
ton, to the coterie in the green room, “I could not 
talk to her on the stage, but I knew very well that 
her fancied persecutor was no other than quiet old 
Jenkins, the tallow chandler.” 

Her vagaries at this time became more frequent 
and more preposterous. She quarrelled with every 
manager, and insulted every actor with whom she 
came in contact. It was impossible to please her. 
One night she would play Desdemona, and when the 
piece Was announced for repetition, demand the part 
of Emilia—particularly if the lady who performed 
‘hat character had made any impression upon the 
public. Nor were her variations confined to the op- 
posite tragedy parts; she has been known to desire 
ihe repetition of the Foundling of the Forest, wherein 
she played Eugenia, for the sake of eclipsing Mrs. 
Alsop, who had delighted the audience by her exces: 
“ve sprighiliness in the character of the waiting 
woman Rosabelle. One night, during the performance 
ol Pizarro, she took offence at the dress of the lady 





representing Cora, and selecting the same play for her 
benefit night, announced herself for that part, resign- 
ing her proper character of Elvira to a stock actress 
of inferior grade. “Now,” said Miss Macauley, 
strutting into the green room, “behold the correct 
mode of dressing the South American Indian!” A 
small white muslin robe exquisitely frilled and flower- 
ed, was thrown negligently over one shoulder, ex 
posing the whole of one side of her bosom and back ; 
her petticoat was looped Diana fashion, more than 
half way up her thigh, which, with her legs, feet, 
hands and arms, were entirely bare, save the coloring 
necessary, in her imagination, for the skin of the In- 
dian maid. Remonstrance was useless; she would 
appear in the dress, and consequently drove away the 
few respectable people whom her announcements had 
induced to enter the theatre. She meant no immodes- 
ty in this proceeding; her excessive vanity induced 
her to believe that her example was sufficient to 
stamp correctness upon any proceeding, however outré 
or repulsive. 

Having quarrelled with every manager in the king- 
dom, she was compelled in her own defence to turn 
manager herself, or give up the practice of her pro- 
fession. Mr. Wilson, proprietor of the European 
Museum, King street, St. James’s, was persuaded by 
Miss Macauley to fitup a theatre on his premises, 
and place it at her sole control. During the comple- 
tion of the fittings, her whims were of the most aggra- 
vating kind ; the paint, paper hangings. curtains, etc. 
were several times changed, after the arrangements 
had been deemed complete ; and the orders given to 
the workmen to day were certain to be contradicted 
to-morrow, with an excess of temper that rendered 
their execution a work of peculiar aggravation. At 
last, the fanciful lady consented to be satisfied ; a new 
edition of “The Regalio” was announced, and afier a 
few nights, failed even to pay the expense of the 
lights. Applications were made to the nobility, offer- 
ing the use of this elegant little theatre for amateur 
performances. The scheme promised success; but 
Miss Macauley was not to be driven from her tenure 
—she insulted the ladies by her contemptuous de- 
meanor, sneered at the lordlings, broke up the party, 
and compelled her friend and patron Wilson to take 
the benefit of the insolvent act, and sell off his estate 
by public auction, to pay the law expensee. 

The Argy!] Rooms, in Regent street, gave the next 
token of her “ whereabout ;” in addition to her usual 
allowance of serious and comie songs and speeches, 
she gave “ Dramatic Illustrations of the Passions,” and 
very curious specimens of positive madness were the 
passionate illustrations, which, when they failed to 
frighten the timid portions of ihe few adventurers in 
front, served as food for immoderate laughter. I have 
heard her recite with appropriate action, Belvidera’s 
mad scene, wherein she would dash herself down 
upon the six feet square stage erected at one end of 
the room, and with frantic yells, tear at the boards 
with her distended fingers, as if digging up her Jaffier 
from the grave. In five minutes, she has appeared 
again, in a short round frock, or countryman’s blouse, 
red wig, and squab hat, singing a comic fol-de-rol sort 
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of song in true Yorkshire dialect. Again, she would 
appear in her own proper apparel, with a blue-riband- 
ed guitar slung round her neck, warbling a Spanish 
serenade most pathetically. “ Hic et ubique” seemed 
her chosen motto. You met with her at Birmingham 
and Brighton, and saw her bills as you passed through 
the metropolis on your way. She was to be heard of 
in Edinborough, and seen in Dublin—the same paper 
contained her advertisements of the “ Regalio” at 
Freemason’s Hall, and a Lecture at some Mechanics’ 
Institution. She has been before the public in every 
possible way. She has publicly preached the gospel 
ata small chapel in the neighborhood of Leicester 
Square, and exhibited herself in conjunction with those 
infidel scoundrels, Carlisle and Wright, “the Devil’s 
Chaplain,” at their Sabbath desecrations in Black{riars’ 
road. She has played at every theatre in London, 
and held her “ gallimaufiries”’ in each of the countless 
eoncert rooms in the metropolis and its boundless en- 
irons. 

In 1825, she published a volume of tales paraphras- 
ing the plots of various of Shakspeare’s plays—it is 
well done, but inferior to Lamb's work on the same 
subject. In 1832, when the many horrible murders 
(for the sake of selling the bodies to the surgeons,) 
were committed by the miscreants Burke and Bishop, 
Miss Macauley published a long “ Letter to the Lord 
Chancellor of England upon the subject of Burking,” 
as the crime was denominated in the slang of the day. 
No other female but Miss Macauley would have dared 
to meddle with so revolting a subject. 

Miss Macauley’s inordinate self-esteem caused her 
many a sleepless night and restless day. She was 
eternally repining at the success of her compeers, and 
maligning their fair names. Popularity ever pays 2 
heavy tax in being compelled to endure the never- 
ceasing sneers of the ignorant and envious laborers in 
the same line ; but Miss Macauley concentrated with- 
in herself malignity sufficient for six second-rate ac- 
tors of ordinary jealousy, and conceit enough for a 
dozen popular and pretty young actresses spoiled by 
flattery and flirtation. Miss Macauley once received 
a letter from an agent, offering a situation of some va- 
lue at a minor theatre in London; she went to him 
in a towering passion, and threatened to horsewhip 
him for insulting her with an offer “so derogatory to 
her talent and her conseqnence.”” A few months af- 
terwards she went to the same theatre for one-half 
the money that had been previously offered her. 
Sometimes she would assume the airs of the inspired 
poetess; and once when a manager called on her 
about an engagement, she strolled into the room, clad 
ina negligent dishabille, with her hair loose about 
her neck, one stocking off, and a mysterious roll of 
paper in one hand, while the other grasped a gray 
goose quill, which she played distractedly over her 
face as she walked up and down the room; at last, 
the bright idea was clothed—the words were framed, 
and calling loudly for the ink, she ran eut of the room 
without noticing the person she had travelled many 
weary miles to meet. 

She was once invited by lady Griesby to lionize be- 
fore a large party of fashionables; she did so, and 





standing up at one end of the room, recited a ver, 
very long poem of her own composition, on the deat; 
of Mary, queen of Scots, She then sat down to th, 
piano forte, and accompanied herself in several of he, 
laughable songs ; after which, she horrified her hostes; 
and her hearers by madly preaching the most wu}, 
fanatic denunciations in the cant and slang of ‘hp 
conventicle—not content with uttering her own yi 
imaginings, in reprehending their way of life, she boy 
rowed the established forms of the most celebrate; 
brimstone dealers, and, with frightful energy, co, 
signed the whole of her unwilling congregation to }; 
depths of the bottomless pit. 

Miss Macauley could not be reckoned a hand:om 
woman, and, during the main portion of her notoriety 
was certainly not very young; yet she deemed he 
self a personification of Hebe and Venus, and spoke 
confidently of her wedded destiny, and the comfor: 
of her expected domesticity, although it is not knoy 
that she ever received a serious offer of matrimony 
A hoax was once played off upon her, certainly » 
of a justifiable nature, although her egregious vani 
caused every member of the theatre to enjoy its pr 
gress. A letter was sent to her, written, in fact, by; 
well-known trage lian, but purporting to be the hand, 
work of a gentleman of independent fortune, full ; 
strange vows ond solemn protestations of burning lov: 
and requiring the fair object of his thoughts, if dises. 
gaged in heart and hand, to wear a fillet or wreat, 
of white roses in her hair during the performance 
of the ensuing night. The letter was received ; by 
unluckily for the joke’s health, Miss Macauley had | 
perform Floranthe in The Mountaineers, “a breeche: 
part,” as it is technically termed—that is, the performe 
has to assume the male attire. This, it was imagine 
would effectually exclude the appearance of |! 
wreath of roses. The play commenced ; Floranth 
appeared in the usual drab slouch hat and feather 
and the hearts of the jokers desponded. The pla 
progressed; Floranthe uncovered her head to perm 
the reeognition of her lover Octavian, when, lo! yo 
now, the wreath of roses was seen encircling lie 
head, to the delight of the initiate few. After the fa 
of the curtain, the author of the letter, who, by th 
way, played Octavian, said to his victim, “ Miss Mé 
cauley, we have made quite a hit to-night—did yo 
see that handsome young man start up with delig!i 
when you pulled off your hat in the recognition scent 
I never saw any one so delighted.” “Ah! show hit 
to me, I beg.” The hole in the green curtain was: 
requisition, but the handsome young man was % 
visible—he had doubtless left the theatre. 

Another letter was sent to the unsuspecting | 
thanking her for her kindness and condescensi0! ! 
attending to the wishes of a stranger, who had | 
great a sense of his own unworthiness to presume! 
solicit an interview, without the permission of 
idol of his soul; and requesting her, if the Jeter 
were acceptable, to wear a pink feather, ete.” Ti 
joke was again suceessful. Another letter, request” 
permission to wait upon her, to be accorded by catty 
ing a nosegay in her delicate fingers. A bouquet” 
larger proportions than usual accompanied the lette! 
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and, in the evening, Elvira walked about the camp | 
before Quito, with a bouncing nosegay of English | casque. 


flowers. Several letters, all without signature or 
address, were sent at various times, requesting her to 
wear different colored dresses on different occasions ; 


Hamlet, with a bright steel breast plate and a golden 
The manager's remonstrances were treated 
with rude indignation; he was in the secret of the 
plot, and, hurt by the tenor of her remarks, betrayed 
his knowledge of the fact. She refused to play again 


the requests were uniformly complied with, to the | upon the boards of his sitage—but used, whenever she 
great delight of the hoaxers, who thus improperly reverted to the circumstance, to ridicule the idea of 


played with the feelings of an unsuspecting female. | 
Her vanity induced her to insist upon the reality, and | 
she frequently hinted at the probability of an imme- 


diate change in her condition. The plotters appointed 
several interviews, and sent as many apologies. The 
tragedian again noticed the agitation of the handsome 
young man in the boxes; and, once, actually pointed 
out an unconscious visiter, in a side box, as the gen- 
tleman who uniformly applauded Miss Macauley, with 
such passionate vehemence. At last, in a letter 
breathing sad despair and instant suicide, the anony- 
mous lover accused her of entertaining a passion for 
the tragedian—requiring her to wear real armor, on 
her next appearance, if the charge were false. This 
preposterous scheme was resorted to, in hopes that ils 
extravagance would break off the affair ; but the infa- 
tuated woman, determining to keep faith with her 
attached unknown, refused to play Mrs. Beverly on 
the ensuing evening, affecting to be seriously il]. Her 
eccentricity could not shadow forth an excuse for 
dressing the modest and suffering wife in real armor; 
but, on the next evening, to the horror of the jokers, 
she came down from her room, drest for the Queen in 
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Ir is admitted by every individual that judging by 
the past, is the only method of foreseeing the events of 
time and partially removing the mist which pends 
between the present and the future. I[n the history 
and records of former ages and countries, we may 
read, though indistinctly, the destinies of the govern- 
ments of the present time. We can see the rise and 
advance of a nation, trace the sunny path of her exis- 
tence, desery the appearance and progress of a fatal 
enemy to her endurance, and finally discover the im- 
mediate causes of her dissolution—the rock on which 
she split. We there may contemplate one people 
steadfastly pursuing a high career of glory and renown. 
We may behold her sons eager to pluck a leaf from 
the wreath of knowledge, and aspiring to thread the 
intricate mazes of science ; diffusing the genial rays 
of literature throughout the unenlightened world, 
elevating man from the low situation he occupies, to 
a sphere for which he was intended by his Creator; 
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the fictitiousness of the epistles. She knew them to 
be genuine ; but the manager, who had been applied 
to by her unknown lover, did not wish her to marry, 
and refused to allow her to appear in the dress re- 
quested by her incog. inamorato; the dear youth, 
imagining that she acknowledged the truth of his sus- 
picions, refused to write again, and thus, by the envy 
of the profesrion, she had lost an excellent establish- 
ment and a devoted friend. She evermore hated the 
manager and the tragedian, with a concentration of 
malignity known only to the frequenters of the green 
room. : 

Miss Macauley’s abilities however varied, were not 
above mediocrity in any thing that she attempted. 
Her tragedy was formal, antiquated, and coldly correct 
in its general tone; occasionally bombastic in the 
passionate portions, and peevish and whining in the 
expression of intense wo. In comedy, she had a strong 
touch of the Borachio, and was otherwise unpleasant. 
Her singing was barely tolerable. Her industry and 
perseverance were illimitable. She died in England 
about two years ago. 

W. E. B. 
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bursting the thralls of ignorance by which mankind 
have long been bound ; and, as it were, infusing anew 
the breath of life and liberty into those who have 
borne the burden of a moral and political bondage. 

Of such a government we have the highest hopes. 
We, in imagination, can trace her prosperous path 
down the vista of succeeding generations, and predict 
for her an existence lasting as time, and bright as the 
beams on the chaplet of innocence. 

Too soon, alas! are our fair visions of prosperity 
darkened by observing the rise and influence of an 
insidious foe to her happiness. The people feel se- 
cure from the aggression of a foreign force, nor per- 
ceive the existence of an internal canker which, 
though slowly, surely extends its pernicious influences, 
and widens its sphere of action till the whole com- 
munity are impregnated with its effects. The as- 
surance of security induces the populace to relax 
theix efforts for the maintenance of the national cha- 
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racter, and they begin to indulge in luxury and inac- | that the instances above cited may serve as warning 
tivity. The pursuits of industry, once inviting and | to those who feel interested in the purity and perma- 
pleasant, become irksome, and are laid aside for the | nency of the institutions, social and political, of our 
gratification of effeminate and unhallowed desires. | country. And as we recur to the recollection of the 
The cheerful routine of business is displaced by | pristine dignity and renown of those iljustrious 
habits of powerless indolence. The effusions of ge- | governments which time has nearly effaced, and re- 
nius, which late were wont to recreate the mind when call the memory of the magnanimous and chivalrous 
loaded with the cares of life, now seldom appear, and spirits of those departed heroes and sages, who stil! 
when they do, they seem to carry, in their very as- | live in the remembrance of every generous and sym. 
pect, the taint of luxurious inactivity. ‘The halls of | pathizing modern, and as we transport our imagina- 
science have become the haunts of voluptuousness, tions to these periods when they shone as bright stars 
and the spirits of literature and poesy have lefi the | in the firmament of glory, casting a brilliant and in- 
scene of furmer culture, and their shrines are deserted. | spiring influence around, animating their countrymen 
The neglect of moral and literary advancement begets | to deeds of noble daring and irreproachable fame— 
indolence with respect to the affairs of state. Care- | and then turn again to the present existence of their 
less and supine the people leave their social compacts | sons, we should ask, why so great a change? We 
and political institutions exposed to the innovations of ; had thought that Rome, the mistress of the world, 
aspiring and unprincipled demagogues, who mould | might have withstood the ravages of a thousand cen- 
the operations of government at their own pleasure. | turies and still occupy that same distinguished and 
The picture of a nation’s degradation is soon com- | illustrious station. Carthage and Greece, too, why 
pleted. Fallen from her late high and exalted cha- | have they perished? While their sons were untaint- 
racter, slie has reached her destination, and has be- | ed with any of that supineness and luxury, which, 
come the passive tool of usurpation and oppres- | when indulged in, enervate the body, paralyze all its 
sion. faculties and blunt and extinguish the noble feelings 
Where now are her sages, her heroes, and her | of the soul, they were secure. But when a spirit of 
patriot sons, who were wont, from their knowledge | luxurious indolence began to pervade the minds of 
and prudence, their valor and their ardent attachment | men and cause them to sigh for the flattering but de- 
to their country and her institutions, to command from | ceitful pleasures of wealth and dissipation, neglect of 
an admiring world esteem and respect? Impudent | civil, moral and political advancement was engender- 
conceit now supplies the place of wisdom; the hero | ed, and the welfare of the public institutions was 
of the tented field has become the puppet of the | disregarded. In a little while men of all degrees, 
drawing-room, and patriotism ‘is degenerated into ser- | from the peasant who late pursued his occupation 
vile flattery and degraded sycophancy. with cheerfulness, to the great ones whose duty it was 
Is this the chimera of a disordered imagination? | to guard and guide the destinies of the people, fell 
Are these the wanderings of a wild and irregular | under the dominion of this ensnarer; and unable to 
fancy? Go seek an answer in the ruins of Greece | derive nourishment and support from the degraded 
and Rome, and in the remnants of other popular sys- | slaves of indulence and ruin, the tender institutions of 
tems, which flourished once, but now are not. Let | freedom received a shock from which they could not 
the remains of their stately and gorgeous palaces and | recover, and fell from the proud eminence which they 
amphitheatres; their arenas in which was witnessed | had attained, dragging with them all the glory, honor, 
with a refinement of cruelty, the destruction of human | and almost existence of the people. Is this fancy, or 
life; let the splendid walks and anointed baths, still | it fact? The history of the world in all ages, confirms 
magnificent in ruins—give the response. The luxury | the statement, and even now the spirits of calm 
and degeneracy of the people hastened the downfall | friendship, pure and ardent affection, ennobling science, 
of these illustrious republics, and they are now known refining literature, disinterested patriotism and holy 
only in the story of their ancient grandeur and present | religion point to the wounds they received from the 
degradation. ‘Their columns and statues, their altars | same hand which drew the life blood of liberty—and 
and temples, time-honored and mouldering, remain as | bid us preserve ourselves from the innovations o! 
mournful mementoes of their former greatness. The | this insinuating destroyer; and exhort us to be vigi- 
examples here introduced may be too familiar to the lant in avoiding its fostering, lest it should spread its 
minds of many, to enable them to appreciate their blasting influence over this fair land and precipitate 
force; but did occasion seem to demand, we could | our liberties into an untimely grave, to swell the 
recount the similar story of other renowned dynasties, | catalogue of examples of man’s incapability to govern 
whose existence, although not so brilliant, was disas- | himself; and succeeding generations regard the rela- 
trously terminated by the operations and influence of | tion of our name and activns as a legend of tradition. 
a spirit of luxurious ipdolence. We trust, however, | Philadelphia. ESSEX. 
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Though my rhyme be iagged, 
‘Tattered and ragged, 

Rudely rain beaten, 

Rusty moth-eaten ;— 

If ye talke well therewithe, 
Ye will find in it some pith. 


Skelton’s Colyn Clout, 


[The said Poem containeth the Adventures of the Hero previous to his intended essay at Preaching ; his race with Bumble’s 
bull: the battle consequent thereon ; a soaring attempt at sublimity, which falleth into bombast ; and divers other matters,} 


eS 


“ HaiL muse,” etc.—though each bardling sings 
Of noble deeds of which he always knew little, 
My soul shall mount on Poesy’s sounding wings, 
T’ exalt the name of ZerHaniau DoouittLe! 
A man was he, though great in many things, 
In stature small, for in his size he grew little. 
His mind was kneaded well with holy leaven; 
And in its boundless thought was huge as heaven ; 
His length was just five feet, age twenty-seven. 


{t is the custom, which I shan’t adhere to, 
To sing about a hero's early days— 

About the parents whom the boy was dear to; 
How oft the younster studies, how oft plays ; 

How his bold spirit made his teachers fear to 
Correct his manners, or amend his ways. 

I'll everlook the days of his minority, 

As also six long years of his majority. 

And hold for this, myself, as good authority. 


Our hero thought, (a very curious notion,) 
That he could preach an edifying sermon, 
Such as would draw from out the vasty ocean 
All monstrous things, from whales down unto mer- 
men; 
Make lacing belles forsake their Almond Lotion, 
Dandies their lisp, philosophers their German ; 
In short, upset each foul and knavish trick, 
Of he whom preachers from the world would kick, 
That monstrous scamp and master de’il—old Nick. 


Who has not felt thy fierce and wild desire, 

In works a demon, and in thought a God— 
Ambition! e’en thy name awakes a fire 

Within our souls that bends us to thy nod: 

If thou were not, all striving would expire, 

And mankind think of nothing but to plod. 
Some grope through life unnoticed and unknown, 
But bolder spirits bend before thy throne, 

Seeking for fame e’er life and hope be flown. 





The man who creeps amid the common throng, 
Within whose breast dwells not ambition’s form, 
Who heeds not, hears not emulation’s song, 
Is but a worm—a vile, degraded worm. 
Smile if you will, my reader. Gad! ere long, 
You'll own me right. Ambition is the germ 
From whence all growth of nobleness proceeds ;— 
A blooming flower amid a host of weeds, 
It proves a goad, which prompts to glorious deeds. 


Inspired by this, the poets numbers roll 
From off the lyre, in tuneful harmony, 
Causing his swelling thought and raptured soul 
To soar in regions of blest poesy, 
Spurning the clods that would his mind control, 
And roving with imagination free. 
Why does he this? say what the mighty laws 
Bind him to leave the world ? its sordid cause ? 
Does not ambition urge that world’s applause? 


But not alone the monarch of the lyre, 
Whose words are melody, whose voice is song, 
Dost thou with feelings emulant inspire ; 
For see! a mortal from the plodding throng 
Has heard thy voice, has felt thy startling fire, 
And men of might and master souls among, 
Has snatched a station with a grasping hand, 
A nation trembles at his bold command, 
His frown alarms, his anger shakes the land. 


The painter and the seu!ptor feel thy power, 

It is thy mandate calls their bodyings forth, 
All bow thy magic influence before, 

Thou mighty monarch o’er the great of earth ; 
Cynics at thee may snarl each passing hour, 

Fools may deride, and grovellers scorn thy worth. 
Still of thy mighty power will poets sing, 
By thee allured, forget their sorrowing, 
And crown thee monarch! undisputed king. 
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Our hero took the fitting steps, and made 

Due preparations for his first appearance 
Upon that depot of the preaching trade— 

The pulpit. Now, I'll give my muse a clearance 
From all uncouth rhyme, whether sung or said, 

Or else I'll scarcely merit much forbearance, 
For though the measure’s modelled afier Dorset, 
The rhyme is rather in a strain en corset, 
Unyielding, stern, stiff, rascally, and forced. 


There's one alone on earth whose dulness read is, 
Tis Benny BRanpreTH, curer of all ills— 

He, quite successful at the quacking trade is, 
And, storing cash by selling off his pills, 

Defies the ire of all blue-stocking ladies, 
Seeming to wield at least a thousand quills. 

He is the man that jokes and champagne cracks, 

All known diseases with success attacks, 

LoRD OF EMPIRICS, POTENTATE OF QUACKS! 


There's oculist Joun WILLtAMs, great eye-curer, 

Inserting eyes where none had been before, 
Making the blindest to see firmer, surer, 

And those that much do see, to see the more. 
He gulls the public, and what judge or juror 

Imprisons him as rogue, or thief, or bore? 
Why none at all. The herd and vulgar mass 
Will have it not, but let him onward pass, 
Riding triumphant on the public ass. 


And there’s Monsieur, the An’mal Magnetizer, 
And his half score of “ petite demoiselles,” 

Who when asleep than waking folks are wiser, 
Knowing of aught. (What sage and potent belles!) 

Hence and begone, Stokes, Stockton, Reeside, Keyser, 
No more you're wanted, so sage PoyeEn tells ; 

His air-rides favor of a “ no-go” motion, 

Or at the best, a very slow-go notion, 

And much beneath our old steam locomotion. 


Though to be sure it would be quite convenient, 
(Lord, how the country folks would gape and stare 
Whene’er beholding such a sage expedient,) 
To start express mails through the upper air— 
Our Congress, to the peoples voice obedient, 
Must have a sapient magnetizer there, 
Our doings to report. Then they, (the elves) 
Would know our thoughts much better than our- 
selves. 
(T would save the mire in which that body delves.) 


But to talk serious—wat is this famed science 
Which makes the blind to see, the deaf to hear, 
Transforming idiots into mental giants, 
Making their thoughts no more confused, but clear, 
And bidding rules of common sense defiance? 
Tis something strange, and therefore ’tis more 
dear 
To some then was to Egypt's Queen, the asp, 
Which brought her death. Fond fancy fain would 
clasp 
The pleasures fate hath placed far, far beyond her 
grasp. 





Now to our tale. A day had been appointed, 
On which good Zephy should a sermon preach ; 
That sermon he had written, framed and jointed 
Some time befure—it had five headings ; each 
With the bright dulness of his brain anointed ; 
Prepared good manners to the world to teach, 
It talked of sin, and sorrow, and transgressing, 
Of hope and piety, and wrongs confessing, 
And ended, as they all do, with a blessing. 


The day arrived—*“ big with th’ impending fate,” 
Though not of Cato nor of “ Mason’s Blacking,” 
But Zephaniah. The good people met, 
Of all the villagers not one was lacking ; 
Arrived at church, and in their pews well set, 
The women’s tongues soon gave their mouths ¢ 
thwacking ; 
A buzzing noise rose loud and louder. Each her 
Own good opinion gave, upon the preacher 
That was to be their sage and ghostly teacher. 


Long did they hum, and longer still the hum 
Would’ve been continued, had not deacon Schneip: 
Rose up and whispered to squire Currycomb, 
Whilst with his sleeve his glowing face he wiped, 
“Why, squire, Lord bless me, won't the preacher 
come ? 
I raly think Old Nick the man has griped.” 
The squire, ia slow and cautious manner speaking, 
While flamed his nose as glowing as a beacon, 
Replied, “I cannot tell now, really, deacon.” 


Now let us leave this prurient congregation, 
With curiosity and wonder fretting, 
Them, and their anxious, curious agitation, 
And to our good friend Zephani’ be getting. 
But first we'll fill the verse with meditation, 
To imitate the lay of ’Tony Etting ; 
Or talk most learnedly on Sancho Panza, 
On Louis Philippe, Bordeaux, or Braganza— 
But stay! we’ve reached the bottom of the stanza. 


Sage Zephaniah left his own good mansion— 

In one coat pocket he had cheese and crackers, 
The otherheld two books which de’ils might dance 0», 
Videlicet, “ The Cottage Hymns of Packer’s,” 

And that, to which all men should pay attention, 
Tue Boox or Heaven. This, though defaced ly 
wreckers, 
Who, in their calling clerical, presume 
Its clearest truths to darken into gloom, 
Is still the light, man’s darken’d mind ¢’ illume. 


The Bible! ’tis a name which fills our heart 

With hope, with charity, and thoughts of heaven; 
A blessed peace and comfort doth impart, 

And heals the soul that hath with wo been riven: 
Let deists, ’gainst the dictates of their heart, 

Say “it was ne’er by inspiration given,” 
E’en though ’twere not, still ’twould have highest 

place 

Over all other works. In it we trace 
A thousand guides for our most sinful race. 
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We'll preach no more, but hasten to our hero, 
Whose courage rose at times to boiling heat, 
Now sank to blood, and thence below to zero, 
As he thought on the toils which must him greet. 
He thought (and then he doffed his worn Montero, 
And scratched awhile his parily vacant pate,) 
Upon the things which most men’s fancy tickle, as 
Fighting “ the fight of faith” with wicked Nicholas, 
And making sin look hideous and ridiculous. 


He thought some more, and would much more have 
thought, 
Had not his vision loomed athwart the church- 
yard, 
(Which was by some called a ‘‘ neat burying spot,” 
Others, half French and English, called it “ mort- 
yard.”) 
He saw that he was late, so thought he'd cut 
The distance shorter, by squire Bumble’s orchard ; 
He scaled the wall, sans aid, help, or assistance, 
Save arms and legs much like an engine's pistons, 
And soon with lengthened strides abridged the dis- 
tance. 


As he proceeded with devotion full, 
He heard a furious bellowing behind him ; 
And turning ’round, he saw a menstrous bull, 
Pawing as though beneath his feet he’d grind him. 
He ran, you may be sure, to “ save his wool” — 
Who would not, if such motives had inclined him? 


y Zephy could run, and did run ate pace 


As swift as might be, but we always trace 
The thought that four legs win, from two, a race. 


' He dropped his sermon, but no living creature 


Vhen anger reigned to reason was inclined ; 
The bull, with angry look and twisted feature, 
Whisked with his tail the paper to the wind. 


' Fast ran the bull, and fast did run the preacher— 


All Zephy dropped the bull did never mind, 


But chased away right lustily, (that’s flat!) 


Next Zephy dropped his bible, even that 


> Checked not his foe; next, but in vain, his hat. 


| He yielded up for lost, when lo! his eyes 


Beheld a tree, the kind so off named “ Eve's,” 


| ls knotty limbs before him did uprise, 


Covered with Newtown pippins and with leaves ; 


© He thought he'd gain this tree of mighty size, 


And bid defiance unto bulls and beeves. 


| ‘Twas so—he leapt—no moment then was lost, 


For had he tarried ’twould have been with cost, 


‘ On Bumble’s bull's sharp horns he'd have been tost. 


ul He seized the nick of time—but not the Nick 


That dwells below and ne’er on earth is heard, 


© Although tis said, in mischief ever quick, 


He interposes many a wicked word, 


3 Tempting to sin, Tom, Arthur, Jack, and Dick ; 


Neither the one described by doctor Bird— 


_ To whom in reverence we might this thing say: 


Nick of the Woods! great devil must thou be, 
Old Nick below will yield the palm to thee. 


Neither was it the Nick, or rather Nicholas, 

Who reign’st within his marble hall in state, 
Whom foes endeavor still to make ridiculous, 

And friends and merchants to make wise and great ; 
Whose smiling face and manners bland doth tickle us, 

And make good-humored thoughts rise in our 

pate. 

Who, praise of friends end foeman’s ire, both scorning 
Sets in his chair, “ calm as a summer's morning ;’— 
But the bright time success is still adorning. 


This, then, he seized, and mounted in the tree, 
IIe kept the bellowing animal at bay ; 
But what astonishment it was to see 
That the proud brute still seemed inclined to stay. 
Zeph felt cnraged. What! was it so? was he 
From his loved sermon to be kept that dey? 
‘Twas so, alas! and he was forced to gulp it. 
Tow oft he wished the brute’s huge horn-capt skull 
split, 
Or hurled un‘o the bottom of a coal-pit. 


IIe saw from out his seat within the tree 
That all the audience, far and wide, were scatier- 
ing ; 
Ile saw, but could do nothing else but see, 
For probable escape was not so flattering ; 
And well he knew this single fact—if he 
Jumped down, the bull would try his head at bat- 
tering. 
Aus! tus congregation hitie niew 
That he was prisoner made by Taurus, who 
Made him to tremble at his hellow “ boo !” 


Zephy sat still, and chewed the bitter quid, 
Not of reflection, but Virginia weed, 
To wait intending, until night had hid 
The earth in darkness; till the sun his steed 
{lad ta’en to stable, and the earth was rid 
Of that greut fright to men of wicked deed, 
That tell-tale vagabond, informing light. 
A something inward said, “ All will be right,” 
And hope ou'spread her sunny flag of light. 


Hope! smiling genius! whose gladsome reign 

Brightness and love unto the heart extending, 
With the dark shades of sorrow and of pain, 

The light relief of joy and beauty blending. 
All nations love thee, spirit! all would fain 

Allure thy smile. The Ethiop, when wending 
His darksome way ’midst ignorance and despair, 
Knows thy loved form will chase away his care, 
Dispersing sorrow in illusive air. 


Who would not love thee owns a heart as cold 

As is the icebergs of the frigid north— 
Stern, as if cast in dark affliction’s mould, 

And nursed within a cavern of the earth— 
Gloomy, as though from hell's sulphurous fold, 

At Pluto’s mandate, it had issued forth. 
Who would not list to thy light words of gladness, 
Which cheerthe soul, and chase the dark imp, sadness, 





Should dwell alone ’mid hate, revenge and madness. 
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Such were the thoughts of Zephy as in station 
Sublime and high, upon a crooked limb, 

He thought on hope, and sermons, eke salvation 
From the dread might and mighty power of him 

Who held below a watchful observation, 
And seemed to make a duty of a whim— 

Squire Bumble’s bull, the bull of esquire Bumble. 

“ If,” thus spoke Zephy, “1 should chance to tumble 

From height just here, his horns would make me hum- 

ble.” 


He raised his eyes and saw a party stalking 
Across the field, headed by deacon Totile, 
Who famous was in all parts for his talking, 
Likewise his deep devotion to the boitle ; 
In company with him, was also walking, 
Squire Tumblewell, who two stout men could 
throttle ; 
Next deacon Schneipt, who was quite pious, very ; 
Then Peter Dumps, who grinning was and merry ; 
Then Sammy Snakeroot and lieutenant Berry. 


He raised his eyes, and then he raised his voice, 
And like an owl, in ruined castle hall, 
That in the darkened midnight does rejoice, 
And whoop and halloo, he did shout and bawl ; 
Till they, attracted by the shrilly noise, 
Approached quite close unto the orchard wall. 
They stared and stared—the deuce! what made them 
stare so? 
To see a preacher set up as a seare-crow ? 
Zounds! nonsense! why, sirs, that is not a “ rare-go.” 


Many there are who at the present day 
Raise themselves up as marks for fools to squint 
on, 
And by odd things, out of the common way, 
Make them notorious; there is Avery, Hinton, 
Irving, Fitz Clarence—lord knows, I might say 
A thousand names as I my verses went on, 
But that my temper is quite merciful, 
And loves not at their name or fame to pull, 
Save to compare the mass with Bumble’s bull. 


Who, though no member of our pious clergy, 
Resembled them in some things at the least, 

In hunting up a sinner, as e’en heard ye 
In a back stanza, roaring like a beast. 

As some divines, who think that they have cured ye 
Of woful sin, by spreading out a feast 

Of hell's dread agony and torments dire, 

Of brimstone, scorpions, burning flames and fire, 

And every fright that demons could desire. 


But that is not the manner to convert 
From sin to piety the stubborn heart ; 
The mode is bad—by terrors, you but hurt 
The young repentance, and no good impart 
Unto the soul. Just so ’tis with a shirt, 
(Excuse the simile, peruser smart,) 
In the West Indies, where the negroes wash, 
They seize two stones, and with them beat and slash, 
Until they pound the linen into “ smash.” 





Meanwhile the band did gaze and gape upon 
A sight which unto them was strange to see ; 

They asked of Zeph, if he would downward come 
And not stay, like a scare-crow in the tree. 

“T ean’t,” said Zeph, “ for he won’t let me down.’ 
“He! who mean you?” said they, “ pray, who 

he?” 

(The dull, meanwhile, was hid behind a bush, 

Waiting, in ambuscade, to give a rush, 

Whene’er this holy band should forward push ) 


Then did they scale the wall, and then advance 

Unto the aid of their “ demented” minister, 
Whom they imegined, from the first quick glan 

To be endued with purpose bad and sinister ; 
Else why, without “malicious thought prepense, 

Would he engage to preach, and then not in it stir 
Their train of thought, howe’er, was quickly ended, 
And with “ confusion, worse confounded,” blended, 
The bull soon scattered thoughts, sublime or splendid. 


For with loud roar and most horrific bellow, 
The bull was soon the thickest group among. 

Lord! how they ran! from the short, dumpy fellow, 
Pete Dumps, to he whose legs were thin and 

long, 

Squire Tumblewell, and as they ran did halloo. 
Rushing in fright, “a wild, tumultuous throng 

Here was no place for friends to bill and coo; 

For here, to use the “linge parly voo,” 

The general cry was “ Messieurs, sauve qui pet 


Which last, when in the English tongue translated, 
Doth read, “the bull may gore the hindmost ma,’ 
And (odd enough) at this fell time ’twas fated 
The proverb should be true—and truer than 
Most proverbs are. The bull with anger baite’ 
No doubt at laying under Zephy’s ban, 
Gave to Squire Sammy Snakeroot such a butting 
Upon that part which from the rear is jutting, 
That strength and thoughts were scarcely worth 1— 
button. 


The next one to the bull was Peter Dumps, 
Whom first he struck, intending but to serve him 

As he had served squire Snakeroot, by two bumps 
Which could or would not tend tunnerve him, 

But which would make him stir his solid stumps 
And from his usual lazy stride would swerve hin 

Alas! the waistband of Pete’s inexpressibles 

Hooked on the bull’s horns, who soon made hea 

whisk-ables, 
And gave to Pete a spasm of distressables. 


Many the tales which eastern bards relate, 
In which the wizard might of woman's love 
Shines like the brilliant guiding star of fate, 
Sparkling and bright, high in the heavens above 
We know not if Pete’s wife were small or grea!, 
Or whether one at all he had, by Jove ; 
However, if he had one, she should teach us, 
By her good spouse’s woful jerks and pitches, 
Never to wear a waistband on our breeches. 
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The bull went scouring on across the field, 
With Peter Dumps suspended to his horn, 

Whom like a waxen puppet he did wield, 
Making him rue the day that he was born; 

Causing his wits with fear to be congealed, 
And laughing all his atruggles unto scorn. 

’T was just as bad (to use a well-worn trope) 

As dangling at the end of Ketch’s rope, 

That you ne’er may, pray, and in praying hope. 


The bull brought up against the orchard wall, 
And slung friend Peter Dumps across the road. 

The rest—and pray, what of the rest ?— why, all 
Sprang from the field in manner a-la-mode. 

But when escaped from out his bullship’s thrall, 
Then they began his rising ire to goad ; 

They raged, and talked, and looked as large as 

giants, 
Or famous lawyers ’fore admiring cliente, 
Bidding to bulls, both tame and wild, defiance. 


Along the road another party came, 
And now, supported by this new addition, 
They did eommence a war of holy fame, 

A pious crusade, (by your good permission,) 
To save their preacher. In their breasts, a flame 
Like that which lighted he of holy mission, 

Peter, the hermit, did arise, and burned 
As bright as candles, which of late are spurned 
For brilliant gas-lights, and unjustly scorned. 


Sticks forward flew in dense and woody shower, 
And stones that had for years in terra grown 
Now were torn up, and hurled with force and 
power 
At Bumble’s bull, upon whose face was shown 
Contempt and scorn, and where the most did lower 
His foeman’s fury, most was heard his groan. 
Bellowing and bawling with a rage-fraught wail 
That made the fiercest of his foemen quail, 
He whisked in rage his anger-straightened tail. 


Now grew the battle fiercer—and the rage 

Of Bumble’s bull and his redoubted foes 
Grew fiercer also. Naught could it assuage. 

(Always excepting death’s terrific throes ;) 

Ilis foes, like heroes on the Thespic stage, 

Who dress in tin-pots and in tinselled clothes, 
Rushed on in dread array. Leading the van, 
Came captain Swagger ; he (the gallant man) 
Had been the foremost since the fight began. 


The ambuscade placed in the apple-tree 
Saluted Taurus with a galling fire 
Of Newtown pippins, by the way, d’ye see, 
Of small shot. Very high uprose the ire 
Of Bumble’s bull. What of it? Although he 
Waxed high in anger, his foe’s rage rose higher. 
They formed en masse, they charged (the gallant 
men) 
To beard the bull within his own dark den. 
How firm and doughty! (Peter, nib my pen!) 





They charged, they broke, they charged again, and 
rallied, 
And with a loud huzza, they onward sprang ; 
And then the bull did chase ’em back—those allied 
Powers of Snagsville—while the orchard rang 
With his loud roarings, as he onward sallied, 
Not on his foes, but on the wall. Then, bang! 
Came missiles of all sorts and sizes, show’ring 
Upon the shoulders of the brute, who, low’ring, 
Withstood their power, sans fear or signs of cow’ring. 


Bravest of bulls! whose mighty power, and so forth, 
Did I but sing, soon, scouring through the land, 
Praises of thee and thine, great bull, would go 

forth, 
Chaunted and squealed by all the bardling band. 
Said I the word commanding it, and lo! forth 
Issuing, like fiends ‘neath Freischutz’s magic wand. 
Odes would be piled on odes, wrote by Bianca, 
Numps, H. N. M., Elera, and Satanca, 
And songs by scores, in all not worth a “ thank’ye.” 


But I have mercy on the public ears, 
And will not make these fellows wield their pens; 
Therefore, my readers, banish all your fears, 
They shan’t lay odes, as eggs are done by hens, 
One on each day, and two on Sunday. Where's 
The bardling living who will do’t? and when’s 
This great infliction to be done or made ? 
These poems splendid to be sung or said ? 
This cloud-capi acme of the scribbling trade ? 


‘ 


Why, nowhere! There’s an “end on’t!” So we'll 
back 

Unto those noble men whom we left fighting, 

Nor once we'll wander from our beaten track 
Till you no more are reading, or we, writing ; 

No more on scribbler’s heads our thunders crack, 
But to our scribe our verses be inditing. 

Not that we fear the bardling’s power—not we ; 

But want no broils, although the truth, perdie, 


Is, that—we—lack—a share—of bravery. 


Loud grew the noise. Another reinforcement 
Arrived, the former gallant band to aid ; 
Composed of village beaux, who smelt of horsemint 
And tallow candles—the perfuming trade 
fad not yet reached their village—they of course 
meant 
To smell quite sweet, and charm each village maid. 
You sure can’t blame them. Not at all. For vanity 
Is at all places shown. Ay! all humanity 
Are much afflicted with this sad insanity. 


The allied army charged. They scaled the wall 
And drove the brute triumphantly away ; 

Using no guns, nor swords, nor ball, save Jaw, 
And coming off “the winners of the day.” 

They took friend Zephy from his bullship’s thrall, 
And made, if not the bull, the de’il to pay. 

Poor Zephaniah! he was downcast quite ; 

His face was just as lightly pale with fright 

As is the paper sheet on which I[ write. 
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“ A long farewell to” preaching. When he'd think 
If such a thing could e’er again be borne, 
One recollection would still make him shrink— 
It was the memory of the bull's sharp horn. 
And then before his eyes, which fain would wink, 
Would come the sorrows of that fatal morn. 
His hopes were wrecked. (But, prithee, let that 
g9, 
Wrecks are quite common in this sphere below ; 
“This world,” so says an adage trite, “is full of 
wo.”’) 


“ Talking of wrecks,” once on a certain time, 
I saw a wreck, and once I saw a ghool ; 
Of the first subject will I talk in rhyme, 
Although no member of the lofty school. 
Perhaps, you think no thoughts, great or sublime, 
Enter my pate. Good reader, you're a fool. 
I'll try to prove you liar, too. What then? 
Naught that I know of. (Pete, bring here that pen,) 
Here goes for bombast. Now, great muse, begin! 


Fast falling was the blazing light of day, 
And the sun cast upon the placid ocean, 
Which, like a mass of molten beryl, lay 
Stilly and calm, deprived of aught like motion— 
A redd’ning gleam, a solitary ray, 
Fading and transient as is man’s devotion. 
The paly moon shone dimly, half afraid 
Of her own light, and some in truth dismayed 
Ai seeing all o’ereast with dark’ning shade. 


Far on the outmost verge of that huge dome 
Which rears its ether arch above the world, 

And pleasant is to bards, as gems to some, 
Lay a black cloud, like a damned spirit, hurled 

By God’s high hand, from out its heavenly home. 
Far in the ether, its huge mass was curled 

In forms uncouth ; the herald of the storm, 

Whose black, fantastic, and misshapen form 

Would soon with lightning flash be riven and torn. 


The sky grew darker. Svon came booming on 

The deep-voiced thunder, whilst at distance rolled 
The wild winds dirge-like and yet tempest tone; 

The lightning’s evanescent sheet of gold, 
Flooding its light the air, the sea, upon, 

Burst in its anger fiom the clouds huge fold. 
At first they came full slow. The lightning’s glare 
Was charged with gloom, as though it held in air 
Some spirit bold, writhing in proud despair. 


Then came they swifter, with a threatening clash, 

As though the very elements were warring ; 

And noise sought noise, and crash succeeded crash, 

As the wild winds the thunder-clouds were jar- 

ring. 
Then came the rainy torrent in a dash, 

The many charms of air and ocean marring. 
Then from the mountains, to the beach below, 
Which with the lightning’s transient fire did glow, 
Ten thousand torrent streams in wrath did flow. 





The dark-green ocean blanched to whitest foam, 
And seemed a plain of ever-drifting snow ; 

Whilst all the wildest terrors seemed to roam 
From their trne places, gath’ring over now, 

Ready to burst from out their cloud-built home 
With noise indignant and with angry glow. 

These were the terrors of the tempest. Breaking 

Upon the moaning wind, the shrilly speaking 

Of treacherous water-maid came wildly shrieking. 


A stately bark, with eastern riches laden, 
Came dashing proudly o'er the foaming brine 
Of ocean. List’ning to the water-maiden, 
Whose song of joy did float upon the wind, 
Stood th’ affrighted seamen. Naught could deaden 
That song's effect on their untutored mind. 
They yielded up for lost. Their coward ear 
No hopeful omen could succeed to cheer, 
And every noise became a sound of fear. 


Muttered the clouds—then fierce and redly flashed 
Across the skies, the war-bolt of our God, 
The sheeted flame ef heaven. Wild it dashed 
Its flame into the vessel, which did nod 
As though t’ acknowledge that the power which 
crashed 
Its form, high heaven's jewelled court had trod. 
And whilst the sound of heaven's ordnance rung 
Through air, the shrouds, and sails, and masts among, 
The curling flame did thrust its forked tongue. 


The huge spars crackled, whilst the vessel grew 

Close to the flame, as though it meant to lave 
Its form within the element. Her crew— 

Some sprang in fright into th’ illumined wave, 
To meet the death less cruel of the two. 

Dread choice! a wat'ry or a flaming grave ! 
The shrieks of hardy men and women fair, 
Rose in a general shout upon the air, 

While hope and firmness sank before despair. 


Now rose into the tempest-darkened night, 
As flashes sunshine through a black’ning cloud, 
A lengthened flarse, which showed a fearful light. 
And then a roaring crash, deaf’ning and loud— 
’Twas covered o'er with gloom, where late ‘twa 
bright! 
e * * . * 
Son waits for sire upon the sandy shore, 
And mother stays for son—their race is o'er! 
Nor son, nor sire, bereaved ones! meet ye more! 


And so my jingling poem, tale, or strain, 

Or what you choose to call’t, at length is ended ; 
AsI shall not oft trouble you again, 

Exeuse me if with rhymes a saw is blended ; 
I cannot help myself, though I would fain 

Not do in this, as long ago most men did. 
Ne’er cross an orchard without knowing well 
Whether a bull within its precincts dwell— 
With this advice, dear reader, fare-thee-well. 

Blockley, August 10th, 1838. 
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 sPECIMENS OF RHETORICAL EMBELLIS 


SELECTED BY THE REV. R. 


THE REPARTEE. 


Ir is a fine day.—It generally is, when a viper is 


Madam; my lord is dying for you.—I wish he was; 


4 and that he may never again importune me on the 
E subject of love. 


The letter A stands as the first letter of the alpha- 


4 phet in all languages, on account of its simplicity.— 
' Surely, Mr. Lecturer of Rhetoric, it is not on the same 
- account that you have taken the chair at this Institu- 
tion! 


A clergyman, one Sabbath, in his sermon had been 


‘ supporting the doctrine, that “ whatever is, is right,” 
- and that “ what God had made, was well made.” 
- One of the overseers of the parish, who had a protu- 
 perant back, and was short and crooked, followed him 
~ out of the church, and in the porch thus addressed 
him: If all things, sir, are well made, how came I not 
> not to be so? 


The parson instantly ascertaining the 
mensuration of his figure, told him that he considered 


_ him well made—for a cripple. 


A loquacious blockhead, after babbling some time 


; to Aristotle, observed, that he was fearful that he was 
 obtruding on his ear. No, no, replied Aristotle, I have 
| not been listening. 


A litigation once arose in the University of Cam- 


_ bridge, whether Doctors in Law, or Doctors in Medi- 
" cine, should hold precedence. Tbe chancellor asking 
_ whether the thief or the hangman preceded at an ex- 
 ecution, and being told that the thief usually took the 
" lead, well, then, said the chancellor, let the Doctors 
in Law have the precedence, and let Doctors in Me- 
| dicine be next in rank. 


A Quaker, in a stage-coach with an officer, observed 


that his sword was very troublesome —A]l my enemies 
| are of the same opinion, replied the captain. 


A link-boy, one very dark evening, asked doctor 


: Burgess, the preacher, if he would have a light? No, 
» replied the doctor, I am one of the lights of the world. 
' I wish, then, rejoined the boy, that you were hung at 


the end of the alley where I live, for it is devilish 


: dark. 


THE ANTHRORISMUS. 


A Figure, by which @ person renders the Proposition 


of another of counter effect. 


Turpin took my mare from the stable, and rode to 
York, without my knowledge and consent: which I 
‘erm a felony—It is true, he did so; but it was no 
theft; for he rode her to your yard again, and tied her 
to the rack. 

Charlotte, it is my duty as a parent to inform you, 
that you are sitting by a man of very profligate cha- 





HMENTS. 


SHARP, D. D. 


racter, who will mar your reputation—Papa; Vice 
placed near virtue, makes Virtue more lovely, strong, 
and clear. 

You might have had a deal more wit, papa, had 
you been governed by my mamma—Child! he who 
is governed by his wife, has no wit at all. 


THE BON MOT. 


Brackley Kennet, who was Lord Mayor of London 
in 1780, was originally a waiter ; and when summoned 
to attend the Privy Council, to answer for his pusilla- 
nimous conduct during the riots, his arrival was an- 
nounced to the Council-chamber: Ring the bell, said 
lord North, and let him attend us. 

Ina recent duel between two Lawyers, one of them 
shot away the skirt uf the other's coat. His second 
observing the truth of his aim, declared, that had his 
friend been engaged with a client, he would very 
probably have hit his pocket, 


THE DOUBLE ENTENDRE. 


A gentleman ordered to attend one evening at the 
bar of the House of Commons, respecting the Isle of 
Man, was asked by Mr. Dundas, if the population of 
the Island was on the increase! Very much, an- 
swered the witness, since my living there. 

Two vivacious girls entering the pump-room at 
Bath, met a short, fat, ruddy, coarse lady, retiring. 
Here is beef a-la_mode coming out, said one of the girls; 
this is usual, replied the dowager, to make room for 
the game! 

A gentleman observing his gardener with an old 
broad-brimmed hat on, jocosely asked him, who gave 
him that cuckold’s hat. It is one of your old ones, 
replied the gardener, that my mistress gave me yes- 
terday, when you were at the races. 


The roses on your cheek were never made 
To bless the eye alone, and then to fade ; 
Nor had the cherries on your lips their being, 
To please no other sense than that of seeing. 


THE ANECDOTE. 


A conceited juvenile pulpit-performer importuned 
(on some aniversary) the bishop of his diocese to 
allow him to preach. I have no objection to permit 
you, said the bishop, but nature will not. 

An officer in a dragoon regiment, at a review, lost 
his hat by a gale of wind. A private dismounted, and 
presenting it to him on the point of his sword, acci- 
dentally made a puncture in it—Damn it, Sam, I 
would sooner that you had pierced my arm. Why 
so, colonel? Because I have credit with my surgeon, 
but none with my hatter. 
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THE IMPRECATION. 


May Heaven’s dreadful vengeance overtake him! 
May the keen storms of adversity strip him of all his 
leaves and fruit! May peace forsake hie mind, and 
rest be banished from his pillow! May his days be 
filled with reproach, and his nights be haunted with 
remorse! May he be stung by jealousy without cause, 
and maddened by revenge without the means of exe- 
cution! and, may all his offspring be blighted and 
perish, except one, who may grow up a curse to his 
old age, and bring his hoary head with sorrow to the 
grave! 


THE DILEMMA. 


Why should he be so sharply rebuked? If he has 
done wrong,a mild admonition would be better: if he 
has not done wrong, reproof will fall on yourselves. 

To say that he is rotten, is a strong term, because 
it denotes the last stage in the progress of dissolution: 
and yet if I state that he is near putrefaction, I shall 
fall short, because putrefaction expresses only the pro- 
gress toward rottenness. 


THE PROCRASTINATED CLIMAX. 


What is your name? said a gentleman to a porter. 
My name, replied the fellow, is the same as my fa- 
ther's. And what is his name? said the gentleman. 
It is the same as mine. Then what are both your 
names’ Why, they are both alike, said the porter. 

A fellow who was tried at Dublin, for some private 
offence, received the following sentence—JupcE: The 
sentence of the court is, that you be flogged from the 
bank to the quay.—Prisoner: Thank you, my lord! 
you have done your worst—Jupcr: And be flogged 
back again. 


THE PROVERB. 


It is dear bought honey that is licked off a thorn. 

A knotty piece of timber requires a smooth wedge. 

A man who does not leok before, will generally be 
found behind. 

The higher an ape climbs, the more he shows his 
tail. 





Good blood makes an ill-pudding without a lit;|. 
suet. 

There is very little for the rake after the shovel 

A man whose eyes require couching, is not @ proper 
person to set up as an oculist. 

“He is a chip of the old block.” This prover) 
signifies, that a descendant is like his progenitors. 

“ Many things happen between the cup and the 
lip.” This proverb arose from the fate of Antinows, 
one of Penelope's suitors, who was shot by an arrow 
from the bow of Ulysses as he was going to drink 


THE CONTRAST. 
When we've nothing to dread from the law’s sternost 
frowns, 
How we laugh at the barristers’ wigs, bands, ani 
gowns! 
But no sooner we want them, to sue or defend, 
Than their laughter begins and our mirth’s at an end 


SARCASM. 
It is true you are a Member of Parliament; but you 
are too heavy a log to be lified to preferment by any 
court lever. 
He seems to have invented a new system of ethics, 
which discards virtue as a superfluity, and rejects in- 
tegrity as an incumbrance. 


This morning, quite dead, Tom was found in his bed, 
Altho’ he was hearty last night : 

But 'tis thought, having seen Dr. Glynn ia a dream, 
That the poor fellow died of the fright. 


VITUPERATION. 

Our language has no term of reproach, the mind no 
idea of detestation, that has not already been happily 
applied to you, and exhausted. 

He is one of those who would not scruple to apol> 
gize for every crime that has been committed, fron 
the murder of Abel, down to the last burglary record: 
ed in the annals of the Old Bailey. 

He has a fine head of hair, and I trust that the jus 
tice of God will soon plait it into a halter, as it did 
Absalom's; and that the spreading arm of some tree 
will speedily snatch him to execution. 


Se ecaeeemans. | Saeene 


THE 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 


‘Tue sun arising in the pomp of brightaess, 
Dimming the lustre of the frigid moon, 

Casting o’er this dark earth his rays of lightness, 
Quenching the glimmering planets in their noon, 

Drinking full draughts of dew from every blossom, 

And hiding darkness in his burning bosom, 


Is sight full beautiful ;—but fairer still 

Is he to view, when from his height declining, 
Throwing his farewell beams o’er vale and hill, 
He scatters gems upon the streams and fountains, 





SUN. 


BLOCKLEY, PENN. 


E’er he his gorgeous empire is resigning, 
To sink in stately pride behind the mountains. 


The darkening crimson clouds high o’er the west, 
Hanging like gorgeous curtains in the sky, 
Appear to form around his place of rest, 
A gloomy pall, a death-bed canopy. 
And when he flees far from their eager view, 
In anguish they disperse, dissolving into dew. 
July 5th, 1838, 
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No. VI. 


THE REPRIEVE. 


* Audi 


Nulla unquam de morte hominis cunctatio longa est.” 


Juvenai. 


* When” man’s life is in debate, 
The judge can ne’er too long deliberate.” 


“ Anp may God have mercy on your soul!” There 
wan appalling and mournful feeling that comes over 
the bystander in a Court of Justice, when, after a 
period of intense interest and breathless attention 
from the crowded audience, the judge concludes the 
sentence of death upon a fellow being who has incur- 
red the highest penalties of the law, with the quaint 


and simple supplication above. But at such a time, 


who, without the experience, can imagine the feelings 


sits beside his client after every energy has been 
spent in vain, and beholds the final seal thus impiczs- 
ed upon the destinies which had been confided to his 
eare and protection. 

All that ingenuity, all that research, all that the 
midnight toil could accomplish has been fruitlessly 
exerted—every hope, every chance has been concluded, 
there is no error, no informality, no appeal, and the 


hope and the anxiety which has animated every par- 


ticle for some period back with its intensity, has 


_ flickered its last gleam upon the case. The prisoner 


stands condemned to die, by the sentence of the law, 
which he has violated. Oh! it is a thrilling and a 
painful moment, and one which, though more than 


3 once experienced, I would pray ever to avoid again. 


John wastried formurder. He was one of 


 ‘veral brothers who had emigrated early in life to 


this country, and who had left behind them every 


thing that they had esteemed dear in kindred or in 
4 friendship, to meet their fortunes in the new country 
ofthe free. They had been here for many years, and 


by thrifty industry had amassed a comfortable little 


_ property for their security in time of need, or in the 


decline of life. John was the twin brother of another 


who had been left at home to gather for the old people 


the crops that were grown upon the homestead. He 
was in the midst of his prosperity—every thing 
around began to wear the assurance of the success of 
his honest and upright career among his colaborers, 


and those with whom he was associated—his house’ 


became the asylum of the destitute of his coun- 
vymen, and his counsel, tbe guide and support of the 








Dryden. 


distressed. In short, he was among his own class 
and among kis countrymen, no common man. 

When the news of the arrest was made public, 
there was, as might be expected, great excitement 
among his friends. Every determination was set for 
his service—every heart beat with a quick pulse in 
his regard, and a hundred hands were ready to lend 
their aid in securing his defence. The services of a 


senior counsel and myself, were retained for the ac- 
of a young man—the counsel for the condemned, who 


cused. The ezparte hearing was had, and upon a 
positive accusation confirmed by some circumstantial 
evidence, the unfortunate prisoner was remanded, to 
await his trial at the next session of the Oyer and 
Terminer. The day fixed for the trial arrived. The 
Court House was crowded in every part, and amidst 
all the assemblage there was not perhaps one being 
unconnected with the issue, that did not feel a 
lively and fervent desire for the acquittal of the 
prisoner. He had just arrived at the full develop- 
ment of the man—he was about thirty, and his well 
squared frame, his healthy glow which stood upon 
the cheek unchanged by the prison’s dew or the mind's 
distress, and his good humored smile that was stamp- 
ed by nature upon his face in the hour of his birth— 
all made him an object of interest, and his fate a sub- 
ject of solicitude to every one who looked upon him. 
The trial occupied several days, during which every 
assiduity and attention which professional experience 
and skill at the hands of those retained for him could 
give, was bestowed upon his case. All that friends 
could do, or means could command in his behalf was 
expended in the establishment of his defence. Yet 
all could avail nothing against the effective and af- 
fecting power of the prosecution. The widow of the 
deceased, and the orphans of the murdered man, 
dressed in the sad habiliments of mourning, came in 
the presence of the prisoner, and when called upon 
to designate the murderer of the husband and the 
father, pointed with unerring certainty and equal 
promptitude to the accused. The evidence detailed 
a most foul and deliberate deed. The deceased had 
been waiched on his way home to his residence, 
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which was some distance from the habitation of any 
fellow being. In a moment of fancied security and 
quiet, when his wife was busied in the preparation of 
the plain and homely fare of the evening board, and 
the children were clambering around their father’s 
knees, to hear his account of the doings of the day 
with the out-door world, and manifesting their joy at 
the return of their labor-worn parent—at such a sa- 
cred moment, the assassin had entered the door of 
their solitary home, and with a demoniae fierceness, 
before their eyes, and in the very drowning of their 
cries for mercy and for help—had slain their only 
support and pretector, in a strange, wide world ; and 
with a merciless instrument with which he was pre- 
pared, had beaten the body of the deceased until it 
presented before them a loathsome gory mass, scarce- 
ly distinguishable as having been the habitation of 
the spirit that had but a moment before enlivened 
and warmed them with the ardor of its affection. In 
addition to this evidence, the prisoner, though residing 
several miles from the place where the deed had 
been committed, was seen in that neighborhood, by 
several persons who knew him, but a short time pre- 
vious to the hour in which it was alleged the murder 
had been perpetrated. To all this the prisoner could 
say nothing, but the unvarying expression of the sur- 
prise in which he was overwhelmed at the character 
of the charge, and the evidence, and the reiterated 
protestations of his perfect and entire innoeence of 
the crime alledged. There was no chance of proving 
an alibi. It was true he had been in the neighbor- 
hood of the place where the deed was committed, 
about the time of its transaction; he was there in 
search of a person on some business, but at what pre- 
cise time he was at any particular place, he was as 
unable to prove, as it was impossible for him to give 
evidence of his entire ignorance of the existence of 
such a being as the deceased, prior to the time of his 
accusation. 

The trial was concluded, and the jury, with every 
desire and disposition to receive and to cherish every 
shadow that might oppose the glare of evidence in 
which the guilt of the prisoner was exhibited to 
them, were solemnly compelled to seal their verdict 
of condemnation, and to place the prisoner upon the 
mercy of a higher tribunal, for the numbering of 
his days upon earth. The day of sentence was one 
of such impressive character as to leave its remem- 
brance deep in the heart, afier a lapse of many years. 

There sat the three judges congregated together, to 
witness the imposing and solemn discharge of the last 
act of the court, in pronouncing sentence. Confront- 
ing them in the centre of the long dock sat the con- 
vieted prisoner. On each side was marshalled a small 
body of the officers of the peace, with their staffs of 
office holding off the eager crowd that pressed on all 
sides to obtain a look at the unfortunate victim of the 
law. In the centre of the furum sat the members of 
the bar, who had been attracted on this sad and un- 
usual occasion, each bearing in his countenance the 
deep impression of the high authority which they 
were about to witness, exercised by man over his 
fellow man. Every corner and every nook, every 








a. 
window and door that commanded an inview ty tie 
court-room was thronged with spectators. And yey, 
with all this crowded assemblage, not a whisper wa; 
heard to disturb the silence that reigned arounj 
After a little while the prisoner was ordered to stan) 
up. He rose from his seat and firmly took his pos). 
tion at the bar. Ashe rose, however, and expose; 
his manly features, his unwrinkled brow and nob|s 
figure to the bystanders, an involuntary sigh heave; 
from the hearts of the multitude, to behold one so fa); 
so mild and so youthful, about to receive the doom o; 
the murderer—the sentence of death. The feelin, 
judge, in a tone that betokened the emotion unde 
which he labored, addressed the prisoner by name 
and in a solemn voice asked him if he had any 
reasons “ why sentence of death should not be pro: 
nounced upon him” He stood a moment as if , 
lecting his energies and his thoughts, and after loot. 
ing around upon the mass of fellow beings tha; 
surrounded him, he answered as follows: “I hays 
been fairly tried and legally convicted—for the pur. 
poses of human justice [ am guilty—but in the pre. 
sence of these my fellow mortals, and in the presence 
of that God from whose eye no deed is hidden, and 
into whose ear no falsehood can enter, I do now as | 
have always done, most solemnly avow my innocence 
of the crime of which I stand convicted. My reliance 
is on Him, who is the justifier of the just, and the 
guardian of the innocent—on Him I rely for my safe 
deliverance from the ignominious death of the mur. 
derer.” With these words he took his seat, and s 
moment of silence, still as the deadly night of the 
charnel house, pervaded the room. A cry of grief 
was heard in a moment afterwards, from a distant 
corner of the room. It grew more violent until it 
became necessary to remove the person from whom 
it proceeded from the court-room. A female ina deep 
swoon, unrecognized by any one, was carried through 
the crowd, and placed in an adjacent chamber, while 
assistance was sent for to revive her from her lifeless 
state. In the meantime the judge proceeded in his 
painful duty. The sentence was brief and solemn. 
The prisoner received it without betraying the slight- 
est emotion, nor seemed to move either muscle or 
feature, until the last words fell upon his ear—“ and 
may God have mercy on yeur soul.” He raised his 
eyes to heaven on the enunciation of the prayer, and 
spoke from them, the strength of his support. The 
order was given to clear the court-room, and the 
assembled multiiude dispersed, part speaking theif 
still belief in his innocence, and some regarding his 
calmness as the assurance of the hearilessness of 
Cain. 

In a little time the prisoner was removed from the 
dock, and under a guard of officers was on his way 
the vehicle that was to convey him to the prison from 
whence it was ordered that he should never retum 
with the spirit of life. As he passed through the hell 
that faced the entrance of the court, a wild shriek 
was heard, and immediately a frantic female rushed 
into the crowd, grasping at the prisoner, and exclaim 
ing, “ you cannot, you shall not take him yet.” ‘Twas 
the woman that had swooned away in the court-room. 
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The unhappy man turned around to behold the being 
who had thus unexpectedly involved herself in his 
wo, and in meeting her eye, beheld a sister. They 
had been separated for many years, and he had be- 
lieved himself parted from her by the broad ocean, 
and had hoped that the tale of his suffering even had 
not, would not, reach her ears. She was with him, 
locked in his arms, and again helpless in the excite- 
ment of her feelings. He could withstand no longer 
the torrent of his anguish, and he and she were each 
carried away senseless from the spot of their unex- 
pected meeting. I immediately gave directions to 
have the poor girl removed to a comfortable and con- 
venient place of repose, where [ could see her and 
administer to her necessities, and gain from her all 
the intelligence of her sudden presence. 

A few days found her, under the care of good 
attendants, much revived from the shock which had 
seriously prostrated her. My most industrious end 
sagacious inquiry could elicit nothing, however, that 
in any degree explained the mystery of her sudden 
appearance, and her unexpected emigration. [ at 
length suggested to her a visit to her brother, in his 
cell, at the prison. The practicability of this, which 
she had not hoped for, scarcely, in the deep dejection 
of her privation, seemed to inspire a new life and a 
new vigor to her mind. “Can I then see him, and 
speak with him again—alone too?” she soliloquized, 
and raising her arms towards me, seemed as if she 
would impress upon me with manual force the em- 
phasis of her assurance, when she exclaimed, “ he is 
then yet safe.” 

With the presence of the sheriff, the next day, I 
conducted the unhappy girl to the prison, and led her 


to the cell of her brother. She entered it with a light | 


step, and in one bound, she entwined him in her arms 
again. But when she looked for the response to her 
embrace, and saw his helpless arms weighed down 
with the load of chains that fettered him, and his 
feet clasped in the iron bands that bound him to a 
block in the centre of the floor, her joy fell, and her 
heart sought the relief that is gained when 


“From tender hearts 
By strong impulses called, tears burst at once, 
And stream obsequious to the leading eye.” 


They desired to be alone for a few moments, that 
they might converse without restraint. The request 
was granted to them, and they were left in close and 
eager discourse for some time. They were at length 
separated, and to our surprise,-parted with a smile 
upon each others countenance, and an ordinary obei- 
sanee, as if they had separated, friend from friend, in 
the ordinary sociality of life. 

To the sheriff in attendance, who had taken the 
liveliest interest in the fate of my client, as well as 
‘o myself, the occurrences of this visit opened new 
mysteries and new anxieties for the confidence of the 
convict. 

But with all the regard that he professed for us, 
and all the reliance which he had already placed in 

I 





me, our every effort proved abortive, by which we 
endeavored to raise the veil that the appearance and 
the intercourse of the sister had thrown around him. 
He was suddenly elevated by her presence, unexpect- 
ed as it was, from dejection to cheerfulness, fror 
complaint to perfect indifference and resignation. 
The time appointed by the executive of the common- 
wealth for his execution was fast drawing near. 
From months and weeks, we had already began to 
count the days that intervened between his execution 
and the present. The pious catholic friend, the 
priest, was called in, and having daily communion with 
the prisoner, had at length promised himself so much 
satisfaction to the result of his labors, as to administer 
the holy sacrament to him. Yet, there was no con- 
fession—no other asseveration but that of reiterated 
innocence. The sister remained in the same mys- 
lerious silence, and seemed to wait in patience the 
coming day of the brother's doom. A few days only 
now intervened for his destiny to reveal itself, and I 
sought the sister to entreat her to say, if aught she 
could, why there should be delay or mercy extended 
to the brother. She was still, and wrapt herself in 
the mystery of thoughtfulness that had made her im- 
pervious to all inquisition heretofore. At length L 
told ber that the scaffold on which her brother was ta 
hang, was already erected in the jail-yard—the rope 
was already prepared—the warrant had been read to 
him, and conjured her by these awful presages of his fate 
to reveal what she knew, that could avert his danger. 
This conjuration proved the test of the natural feelings 
of the heart, and afier a moment's pause, she asked if 
it was yet in time to delay, at least, the execution, if 
the assurance of good reason therefore could be 
given. I informed her that it was, if the utmost 
promptitude was exercised. She then demanded who 
had the right to grant her the reprieve. I answered 
that it was the prerogative of the governor, who was 
at the seat of government, and volunteered myself to 
be the bearer and the advocate of her claims to the 
indulgence which she prayed. “Bear me to the go- 
vernor as speedily as possible,” she replied, “and IE 
myself will be the oracle and the advocate of my 
prayer.” Our arrangements were made for our de- 
parture the next morning, and the same evening we 
had an audience with the governor. After the state- 
ment of the nature and course of the trial, and all the 
circumstances which were in my possession, to avail 
the convict, I turned to the sister who sat beside me, 
and made known her relation to the subject of my 
supplication. She rose from her chair, and, advancing 
to the centre of the room where the governor was 
seated, asked the privilege of speaking in private with 
him. I, of course, immediately withdrew, and gave 
her the fullness of opportunity which her precaution 
desired. 


What took place at this interview was then a mys- 
tery to me, and I sought not, nor felt an anxiety to 
inquire into it, so that it was efficient in the object 
for which it was granted. It soon proved so. The 
next day I was called upon by the secretary of the 
executive, with a reprieve of two weeks for my client. 
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Our immediate return to the city was requisite to 
make our success available, and we lost not a moment 
n retracing our way homeward. The day before the | 
contemplated execution, the reprieve was placed in 
the hands of the sheriff, and the sister again admitted 
to the cell, and to a private interview with the 
brother. After she had been engaged in converse for 
some time, I approached the cell, unconscious that 
she was there, and in my unexpected interruption, 
heard, as they hastily closed their conversation, the 
last words of the sister. “He will then be far on his 
Way.” 

A new light seemed to burst upon me, and I detained 
the sister, while I called upon the gratitude of the 
brother, as a plea, if my unrewarded labor in his be- 
half constituted no assurance of the sincerity of my | 
nterest in him, whereupon I was entitled to a reve- 
ation of the mystery that daily separated me more 
and more from their confidence, and removed them 

farther and farther from my assistance. A period, 
ust one week preceding the expiration of the reprieve, | 
was fixed by them as the day on which I should be 
made acquainted with every secret in which they - 








America, and no hope was left for her to intervene 
between him and his design, but to pursue him 4s 
speedily as possible with the chance of overtaking 
him, before he had committed his dread device. She 
arrived here, after a long passage, just in time to re. 
ceive the intelligence of her brother's arrest, and to 
discover in the court room, for the first time, the mis. 
take of the law in the prosecution of its victim. 

She had sought out the real offender, and had facili. 
tated his escape to a neighboring port, on his return 
to the “old country” again. 

Having assured herself of his departure, she now 
sought the interview with the brother in prison, which 
she obtained, and then and there, for the first time, 
revealed to him the mystery which hed involved him 
in such fearful apprehensions. The injunction of the 
brother upon the sister, in this interview, was az noble 
a devotion of fraternal love, as the deeds of the sister 
were heroic evidences of the chivalry of woman. [He 
bade her not to breathe the name of another than 
himself, as connected with the murder. “If I die 
his death,” said he, “I go before my God with my 
soul pure from the foul stain of mutder ; if he is be. 


seemed so deeply isolated. This day, at length, ar- trayed, he will be hurried on, without the time {or 
rived, and the following was the revelation given by | repentance and ablution, to a premature and igno- 
both to me, as we were met, in the narrow and dim- miniovs death. Let me suffer, rather than risk his 
lighted cell. The prisoner was as innocent and igno- capture.” The solemn assurance of the woman of 
rant of the deed or the contemplation of it, as the her knowledge of the guilt of another, and the inno. 
nfant that yielded its pure spirit yesterday to the | cence of her brother in confinement, of the crime 









author who gave it. The twin brother, who had been 
left in Ireland, and whose resemblance to the convict 
had, from infancy, baffled the scrutiny of the most in- 
timate friends to distinguish between them, had per- 
petrated the foul and inhuman deed. The widow of 
the deceased, the principal witness in the prosecution, 
was early betrothed to him, and had preceded him to 
America under the most solemn vows of constancy 
and fidclity to the pledge that mutually bound them 
ogether. He was delayed from various causes from 
his projected emigration, and for years had lost all 
tidings of his betrothed. He heard, at length, of 
her perfidy. She was the wife of another, had mar- 
ried the deceased, and was the parent of several 
children. By an unlucky and unholy prompting, he 
made the resolve to pursue her and despoil her of 
her perfidious happiness. His purpose was overheard 
by the sister, but it was understood too late to prevent 
ty fatal execution. He had already embarked for 











‘alleged, produced such serious impression upon the 


mind of the governor, connected with the assurance 
of the production of witnesses to establish the fact, as 
to induce him to grant the reprieve. It remained 
now to disclose and to prove these facts. In the lan- 
guage of the devoted sister, the guilty one was now 
“ far on his way,” and the danger of his arrest was 
removed. The affidavit of the sister, with the other 
evidence which the publication of these facts elicit- 
ed, was immediately secured. 

The widow of the deceased was sought after, and 
when brought forward, acknowledged her perfidy 1 
the man whom she had left with the firmest pledge 
of her heart’s devotion, and joined in the belief, that 
was now on all hands adopted, of her deception in 
the person of the individual convicted. With such 
evidence, it need scarcely be added, the pardon of the 
convict was immediately obtained, and he again sc! 
at liberty. 





SC eeneninninns:: ccmmmmmemmenl 
SONG. 
BY SAMUEL DANIEL, 1590. 
Love is a sickness full of woes, Love is a torment of the mind, 
All remedies refusing ; A tempest everlasting ; 
A plant that most with cutting grows, : And Jove hath made it of a kind 
Most barren with best using. Not well, nor full, nor fasting. 
Why so? Why so? 
“More we enjoy it, more it dies, More we enjoy it, more it dies, 
If not enjoyed, it sighing cries If not enjoyed, it sighing cries 
Heigh ho! Heigh ho! 
_ AEM = Se ones a re ni aa es — 
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THE EMIGRANT AND THE INDIAN. 


A FACT. 


Anout twelve years ago a person of the name of; on Alps, tall trees rose on every side—a boundless con- 
M‘Dougal, a native of Argyleshire, who had emigrated | tinuity of shade; and fatigued with the search, she 
to Upper Canada, a few years before, wrote to his | deemed it prudent to retrace her steps while it was 
friends in Scotland, giving an account of his fortunes | yet time. But this resolution was much easier formed 
in the new world, and among other things failed not | than executed ; returning was as dangerous as “ going 
to make honorable and grateful mention of the follow. | o'er,” and after wandering for hours, she sunk on the 
ing truly romantic incident. Ina section of Argyle- | ground, her eyes swollen and filled with tears, and her 
shire the story was told in every parlor, spence, end _ mind agitated almost to distraction. But here she had 
booth, by the shepherd on the hill, and the fisherman | not rested many minutes before she was startled by the 
on the lake; and a military gentleman who happened | sound of approaching footsteps, and anon an Indian 
to be on the spot shortly after the news arrived, was hunter stood before her—“ a stoic of the woods, a man 
so much struck with the circumstance that he collect- without a tear.” Mrs. M‘Dougal knew that Indians 
ed the particulars from head-quarters, and is ready to | lived at no great distance, but as she had never seen 
youch for their accuracy. a member of the tribe, (omne ignotum pro magnifico,) 

M‘Dougal, on reaching Upper Canada, from anxiety her first emotions were those of terror; quickening, it 
io make the most of his scanty capital, or some other | may be said, every pulse, and yet palsying every limb. 


, : : ' . 
inotive, purchased a location where the price of land | But the Indian’s views were more comprehensive ; 





! 


was merely nominal, in a country thinly peopled, and | constantly on the out-look in search of the quarry, and 
on the extreme verge of civilization. His first care | accustomed to make circuits comprising the superfices 
was to construct and planta cabin in the wild, and | of many a Highland mountain and glen, he had ob- 
this task finished, he spent his whole time, early and | served without being observed himself; knew her 
late, in the garden and the fields. By vigorous exer- home, recognised her person, comprehended her mis- 
tion and occasional assistance, he brought a few acres | hap, divined her errand, and immediately beckoned 
of ground under crop, acquired a stock of cattle,sheep, | to her to rise and follow him. The unfortunate wo- 
and hogs, made additional inroads on the glade and | man understood the signal, and obeyed it in as far as 
the forest, and though his toils were hard, gradually | terror left her power; and after a lengthened sweep, 
and imperceptibly became in a rough way “well which added not a little to her previous fatigue, they 
enough to live,” as compared with the poverty he had | arrived at the door of an Indian wigwam. Her con- 
abandoned at home. His greatest discomforts were ductor invited her to enter by signs; but this she 
distance from neighbors, the church, markets, and even | sternly refused to do, dreading the consequences, and 
ibe mill; and along with these the suspension, or ra- preferring death in the open air to the tender mercies 
ther the enjoyment, after long intervals of time, of | of cannibals within. Perceiving her reluctance and 
those endearing charities and friendly offices which | scanning her feelings, the hospitable Indian darted into 
lend such a charm to social life. His cattle depastured | the wigwam and communed with his wife, who in a 
in the neighboring forest, and after a little training re- | few minutes also appeared, and by certain signs and 
turned in the evening of their own accord, particular- | sympathies known only to females, calmed the stran- 
ly when they heard the well-known voice of their | ger’s fears, and induced her to enter their lowly abode. 








master and his dog. On one occasion, M‘Dougal had 
a melder of corn to grind, and as the distance was 
considerable, and the roads none of the smoothest, this 
important part of his duty could only be performed by 
starting with the sun and returning at the going down 
of the same. In-his absence the care of the cattle 
devolved on his spouse, and as they did not return at 
the usual hour, the careful matron went out in quest 
of them. Beyond its mere outskirts, the forest was to 
her terra incognita in the most emphatic sense of the 
term, and with no compass or notched trees to guide 





her, it is not to be wondered at that she wandered 
long and wearily to very little purpose. Like Alps 


Venison was instantly prepared for supper, and Mrs. 
M‘Dougal, though still alarmed at the novelty of her 
situation, found the viands delicious, and had rarely, 
if ever, partaken of so savoury a meal. Aware that 
she was wearied, the Indian removed from their place 
near the roof two beautiful deer-skins, and by stretch- 
ing and fixing them across, divided the wigwam into 
two compartments. Mats were also spread in both, 
and next, the stranger was given to understand that 
the farther dormitory was expressly intended for her 
accommodation. But here again her courage failed 
her, and to the most pressing entreaties she replied by 
signs as well as she could, that she would prefer to sit 
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and sleep by the fire. This determination seemed to 
puzzle the Indian and his squaw sadly; often they 
looked at one another, and conversed softly in their 
own language, and at last the red took the white wo- 
man by the hand, led her-to her couch, and became 
her bed-fellow. In the morning she awoke greatly 
refreshed, and was anxious to depart without farther 
delay ; but this the Indian would on no account per- 
mit. Breakfast was prepared—another savoury and 
well cooked meal—and then the Indian accompanied 
his guest and conducted her to the very spot where 
the cattle were grazing. These he kindly drove from 
the wood, on the verge of which Mrs. M:Dougal des- 
cried her husband running about every where, hal- 
looing, and seeking for her in a state of absolute dis- 
traction. Great was his joy, and great his gratitude 
to her Indian benefactor, who was invited to the house 
and treated to the best the larder afforded, and pre- 
sented on his departure with a suit of clothes. 

In about three days he returned, and endeavored 
by every wile to induce Mr. M‘Dougal to follow him 
into the forest. But this invitation the other positively 
declined, and the poor Indian went on his way obvi- 
ously grieved and disappointed. But again he return- 
ed, and though words were wanting, renewed his en- 
treaties, but still vainly and without effect ; and then 
as a last desperate effort, he hit upon an expedient 
which none save an Indian hunter would have thought 
of. Mrs. M‘Dougal had a nutsling only a few months 
old—a fact the Indian failed not to notice—and after 
his pantomimic eloquence had been completely thrown 
away, he approached the cradle, seized the child, and 
darted out of the house with the speed of an antelope. 
The alarmed parents instantly followed, supplicating 
and imprecating at the top of their voices; but the 
Indian's resolves were fixed as fate; and away he 
went, slow enough to encourage his pursuers, but still 
in the van by a good many paces, and far enough 
ahead to achieve the secret purpose he had formed— 
ike the parent bird skimming the ground when she 
wishes to wile the enemy from her nest’ Again and 
again, Mr. M'Dougal wished to continue the chase 
alone; but maternal anxiety baffled every remon- 
strance, and this anxiety was if possible increased 
when she saw the painted savage enter the wood, and 
steer, as she thought, his course towards his own ca- 
bin in the heart of the wild. The Indian, however, 
was in no hurry ; occasionally he cast a glance behind, 
poised the child almost like a feather, threaded his 
way with admirable dexterity, and kept the swaddling 
clothes so closely drawn around it, that not even the 
winds of heaven were permitted to visit it too rough- 
ly. It is, of course, needless to go into all the details 
of this singular journey, farther than to say, that the 
Indian at last called a halt on the margin of a very 
beautiful prairie, teeming with the richest vegetation, 
and extending to several thousand acres. In a mo- 
ment the child was restored to its parents, who, won- 
dering what so strange a proceeding could mean, stood 
for some minutes panting for breath, and eyeing one 
another in silent and speechless astonishment. The 
Indian, on the other hand, appeared overjoyed at the 
success of his manceuvre, and never did a human be- 
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ing frisk about and gesticulate with greater animation. 
We have read or heard of a professor of signs, and 
supposing such a character were wanted, the selection 
could not, or at least should not, be a matter of diffi. 
culty, so long as even a remnant remains of the abo. 
rigines of North America. All travellers agree in de. 
scribing their gestures as highly dignified, eloquent, 
and intelligent; and we have the authority of Mr. 
M‘ Dougal for saying, that the hero of the present strict. 
ly authentic tale, proved himself to be a perfect mas. 
ter of the art. The restoration of the child, the beauty 
and wide extent of the prairie, and various other cir. 
cumstances combined, flashed across our countryman’s 
mind, operating conviction where jealousy and dis. 
trust had lurked before; and as the Indian stood be. 
fore him, his eyes beaming with benevolence and in. 
telligence, his arms extended, and, along with his body, 
thrown into the most varied and speaking attitudes, 
he became more and more satisfied that his speech, if 
given in broken English, would have run very nearly 
as follows :—“ You doubt Indian ; you think him trea- 
cherous; you think him wish to steal the child. No, 
no; Indian has tribe and child of his own; Indian 
knew you long ago; knew you when you first came, 
and saw you when you not see Indian ; saw you poor 
but hard-working man ; some white men bad, and hurt 
Indian; you not bad ; hurt no one, but work hard for 
your wife and child ; saw you choose bad place ; In- 
dian pitied you ; never make rich there; saw your 
catile far in forest ; thought you come catch them ; 
you not come ; your wife come ; Indian find her faint 
and weary ; Indian take her home; fear go in ; think 
Indian kill and eat her; no, ne ; Indian lead her back ; 
dadian meet you ; very sad, then very glad to see her; 
you kind to Indian ; give him meat, drink, and better 
clothes than your own; Indian grateful ; wish you to 
come here; not come ; Indian go again; not come ; 
Indian very sorry ; take the child ; not run fast; know 
you would follow child. Look round! plenty ground— 
rich, rich ; Indian love the deer, and the birds and 
beasts of the field; the chase make him strong; his 
father loved the chase ; if Indian farm, Indian farm 
here ; look round! plenty of ground—rich, rich ; many, 
many cattle feed here ; trees not many on that side ; 
make road in less than half a moon ; Indians help you ; 
come, come—lIndian your friend—come, live here.’ 
Mr. M‘Dougal in a trice examined the soil, and imme 

diately saw the propriety of the advice given by the 
untutored, but by no means unintelligent or unobsery- 
ing savage—if savage, in deference to custom, he must 
sill be called. By a sort of tacit agreement a day 
was fixed fur the removal of the materials of our coun- 
tryman’s cabin, goods, and chattels; and the Indian, 
true to his word, brought a detachment of his tribe to 
assist in one of the most romantic “ flittings” that ever 
was undertaken, whether in the new or old world. 
In a few days a roomy loghouse was fashioned, and 4 
garden formed in a convenient section of the beauti- 
ful prairie, from which the smoke was seen curling, 
and the woodpecker heard tapping-at no great distance. 
Mr. M‘Dougal was greatly pleased with the change; 
and no wonder, seeing that he could almost boast of a 
body guard as bold as the bowmen of Robin Hood. 
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His Indian friend speedily became a sort of foster- 
brother, and his tribe as faithful as the most attached 
tail of gillies that ever surrounded a Highland chief- 
tain. Even the stupid kine lowed on finding them- 
selves suddenly transported to a boundless range of 
the richest pasture, and, up to the date of the last ad- 
vices, Were improving rapidly in condition, and in- 
creasing in numbers. The little garden was smiling 
like a roge in the desert; grass, over-abundant, gra- 
dually giving way to thriving crops ; and the kine so 
well satisfied with their gang, that herds and inclosures 
were alike unneeded to keep them from the corn. — 
The Indians continued friendly and faithful, occasion 
ally bringing presents of venison and other game, and 
were uniformly rewarded from the stores of a dairy 
overflowing with milk, butter, and cheese. Attached 
as the red man was to his own mode of life, he was 
at length induced, with his wife, to form part of the 
establishment in the capacity of grieve or head shep- 
herd—a duty he undertook the more cheerfully, as it 
still lefi him opportunities of meeting and communing 
with his friends, and reconnoitring the antlered deni- 
zens of the forest. Let us hope, therefore, that no un- 











toward accident will occur to mar this beautiful pic 


ture of sylvan life; that the M‘Dougal colony will 
wax stronger and stronger, till every section of the 
prairie is forced to yield tribute to the spade and the 
plough ; and that future generations of the clan will 
be able to say for themselves, and impress upon their 
children— 


“ Happy the man whose highest care 
A few paternal acres bound ; 
Coutent to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 
Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
‘Whose flocks supply him with attire ; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter fire. 


Thus let me live unseen, unknown, 
Thus unlamented let me die; 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tel where I lie!” 


HOME. 


BY MISS CATHARINE 8. 


I Laneuisn for my home, my home ; 
Kind mother, call me back ; 

My sicken’d heart will leap to see 
My childhood’s sunny track. 

My wearied feet have strayed afar, 
That loved with thee to roam ; 

The earth is but a wilderness— 
Then, mother, call me home. 


Alone I watch the silver stars 
Upon the summer sky, 

And fancy, in their holy light, 
I see thy Fentle eye ; 

And to my bosom’s inmost depths, 
Some secret whisperings come, 

To tell me of the loving hearts 
That glad mine early home. 
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Mother, loved mother, like the dove 
That sought the holy ark, 

I bring to that lone resting place, 
A time-worn, weary bark. 

It tempts no more the waves of life, 
A wreck upon its foam ; 

Shatter’d and frail, it turns to thee-— 
Then, mother, call me home. 


Thick thronging memories crowd my heart, 
And every gleam that’s cast 

Upon it now, is but the light 
I borrow from the past. 

In vain—in vain I seek for peace 
Beneath God's bright blue dome, 

Its angel form is but with thee— 





Then, mother, call me home. 





BAWBOW BOUWMBIG, 


OR, THE RIVAL JUMPERS. 


A NEW COMIC SONG, NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 
COMPOSED BY J. BLEWITT. 
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win his fair daughter, and make her his wife. Jump high, jump low! 
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The rivals all met, such a rum looking throng, 

Of all kindreds and tongues, some short and some long $ 
Some had shoes with cork soles, and some channel pumps, ‘i 
To try the effect of their wonderful jumps! 

*‘Mong the guests was a German, VON BARON BOHMBIG, 
Who in Holland had purchased his shoes for this rig, 
Which in speed should outvie even Mercury’s wings, 
And of Indian rubber were made, and with springs. 


Jump high, &c: 
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The day being fix'd, to the palace they hied, 

Where this mighty Bashaw their fate should decide $ 

Each used his endeavor the lady to earn, 

But the BARON, who thought that he'd have the last turn, 

So having now laced Mynheer’s patent shoes on, 

And fancied the prize he had already won, 

He just gave a spring, to put them to proof, | ay 

And away went the Baron, right bang through the roof. ; 
Jump high, &¢s 
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Iv. 
The folks all amazed ran into the street, 
Where they saw the poor baron come down on his feet, 
But the springs were so strong, that in two or three falls 
He was carried just ten times as high as St. Paul's. 
The baron not liking this Jumpeting berth, 
Carsed the Dutch and their shoes as he came cown to earth, 
And he call’d out for aid with stentorian might, 
But boune’d up again, and went clean out of sight. 


— 


Jump high, &ce 


Ve 
He now had become such an aerial sprite, 
That he did not reach Turkey until the next night, 
And though daily the people were gazing to seek, 
He appeared not again for more than a week : 
The next time he came down, poor baron Bohmbig, 
His body was stiff, and without hat or wig, 
The crows of his face had begun to make carr’on, 
And the people all said that can’t be the baron.” 


Jump high, &c- 


Vi. 
When philosophers wish to examine the moon, 
They use the poor baron instcad of balloon $3 
And strange though the tale is, the Turks they do say, 
His skeleton’s jumping to this very day. 
Should the weather prove fine, and the sky very clear, 
If you go you may see him come down once a year} 
And believe it or not, for prove it I can, 
*Twas tiis that gave rise to the fying Dutchman. 


Jump high, &c. 
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MUSIC. 


THERE’s music in the morning’s breath, the soft and 
balmy air, 

Which plays with gentleness upon the forehead dark 
with care ; 

There's music in the vesper's voice, where slowly 
fades the light, 

And in the solemn stillness of the holy hour of night. 


There’s music in the thrilling laugh of cheerful in- 
fancy, 

Which bursts from its enraptured heart, engaged in 
joyous glee ; 

There’s music, melting, soft and sweet—breathed by 
a-kind friend’s voice, 

Whose words fall soothing on the ear, and make the 
heart rejoice. 


There’s music in the voice that speaks the vows of 
ardent love, 

Whose accents would not soil the lips of holy saints 
above— 


Those deep, impassioned, thrilling tones which tell of | 


rapture’s height, 
And fill the young and bounding heart with infinite 
delight. 


There's music in the mother’s mourn, though it be 
sad and wild, 

When bending o’er the lifeless form of her own first- 
born child : 





There’s music, when the spirit, bowed beneath afllic- 
tion’s rod, 

Submissively pours forth its prayers before the throne 
of God. 


There’s music in the wild wind’s rush, and in the 
raging storm, 

When the spirit of the tempest shows his dark and 
awful form ; 

There’s music in the thunder-clap, and in the dread- 
ful crash, 

Which shows the desolation of the vivid light’ning’s 
flash. 


There's music ia the breeze that sighs upon the lone 
ly shore, 

And still more deep-toned music in the troubled 
ocean’s roar ; 

There’s music in the worlds that roll in silence 
through the sky— 

“Unwritten” though that music be, ‘tis sweetest 
melody. 


There's music when the good man is about to meet 
his fate, 

To find the full fruition of a far more blissful state; 

"Tis music such as earth ne’er heard—the high, the 
swelling hymn, 

Which stirs the harp, and tunes the voice of holy 
cherubim. 

Martinsburg, Va. 
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Month. | Year. 
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1 1675 | Deerfield and Hadley, Mass., attacked by the Indians. 
— | 1774 | The public store of Gunpowder seized at Charlestown, Mass., by the British General Gage ; 
j public tumults in consequence. 
1779 | D'Estaing with the French Fleet, captured British 50 gun ship Experiment, off Charleston, 
8. C. be 
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1804 | Born, at Cabot, Vt., Zerah Colburn, the Calculating Boy. 





—— | Died, at New York, aged 69, James Nicholson, Commodore in U. 8. Navy. he 
1814 | British Sloop of War Avon sunk in action, by U. 8. Schooner Wasp. iu 
—— Fort Castine, on the Penobscot, Maine, taken by the British. te 
—— Banks of New York and Maryland suspended Specie Payments. ; 
1790 | Constitution of Pennsylvania adopted. g 
1798 | Bank of Pensylvania, Philadelphia, robbed of 162,821 dollars, by Thomas Cunningham, the oi 
Bank Porter, and Isaac Davis, a Carpenter. Nearly all the money regained. Patrick : 
Lyon, the celebrated Blacksmith, arrested on suspicion of furnishing false keys, but re- 
covered 14,000 dollars damages for false imprisonment. 
1815 | Treaty between U.S. and Kickapoo Indians signed at Portage des Sioux. 
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— | 1816 | Treaty between U. S. and Chickasaw Indians. 
3 1670 | William Penn tried in England for having spoken at a Quaker Meeting. The jury, after 
being three times sent back by the Recorder, persisted in returning a verdict of Not 
Guillty. 
=e 1759 General Wolfe killed in Battle before Quebec. 
— | 1783 | Definite Treaty of Peace signed at Paris between United States'of America and Great Britain. 
a 1804 Sixth Atiack of the Americans, under Commodore Preble, upon Tripoli. 
— | 1814 The Fortified Camp, near Champlain, abandoned by the Americans to the British, under 
General Prevost. 
— | —— | U.S. Frigate Adams, 32 guns, blown up at Hampden, on the Penobscot; to prevent her falling 
into the hands of the British. 
4 1609 | Heindrich Hudson discovered the North River, N. Y., since called by his name. 
— | 1646 The First Church west of the Delaware, consecrated at Tinicum. A wooden building erected 
by the Swedes. ‘a 
— | 1774 | First Meeting of American Congress at Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia—52 Members pre- ‘a 
sent, Delegates from Eleven States. Me 
— | 1805 The Intrepid U. S. Fire Ship, containing 100 barrels of powder and 150 Shells, exploded in ‘. 
the inner harbor of Tripoli by Capt. Somers, who, with 2 lieutenants and 10 men, were k 
killed, with 2U0 of the enemy. 
1814 | Another Skirmish at Fort Erie. The British were driven into their intrenchments. . 






— | 1833 © Died, at Kittaning, Pa, aged 89, Robert Orr, a distinguished Jurist. eggs 3 
— | 1834 Died, in London, aged 80, George Clymer, the Inventor of the Columbian Printing Press— 

formerly of Philadelphia. : : 
5 1749 First Grand Lodge of Free Masons in Pennsylvania, held in Philadelphia, Benjamin Franklin 


| Grand Master. 
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The Public Stores and Warehouses, 70 sail of shipping, besides small craft and vessels on the 
stocks, many dwelling houses and mills, destroyed by the British at Bedford and Dart- 
mouth, Mass. ‘They also carried off the public monies, 300 oxen, and 10,000 sheep. 

Treaty of Peace signed between U. S. and Algiers. 

U.S. Brig Enterprize, Captured British Brig of War Boxer. The Amorican Commander, 
Burrows, and British Commander, Blythe, both killed. 

Treaty of Commerce and Peace between U. S. and Sweden. 

Died, at Newport, R 1., J. H. Brouwere, a Painter and Sculptor. 

Che Pilgrim Fathers, alter suffering many reverses, finally left the shores of England. 

Born, in the Department of Auvergne, France, Gilbert Moitier Lafayette, a devoted Friend to 
American Liberty. 

Fort Griswold Captured, and New London, Ct. Burnt, by the British, under Gen. Arnold. 

American Privateer Congress captured British Sloop of War Savage, of 20 guns 

Skirmish at Batemaniown, near Plattsburg, N. Y. The Americans retired before the British. 

Che Boats of British Ship Menelaus captured 2 large Sloops and a Schooner on the Chesa- 
peake. 

Montreal surrendered to the British, under Lord Amherst. 

Died, at Boston, Mass., aged 62, Jeremiah Gridley, a Celebrated Lawyer. 

Sea Fight off Cape Henry, between British Fleet, under Graves, and French Fleet, under 
De Grasse. 

Dreadful Hurricane at Charleston, S. C., and Savannah, Ga. 

lhe Citizens of Philadelphia supplied with Water from the New Works at Fairmount. 

Lafayette departed from America for the land of his birth, in the U.S. Frigate Brandywine, 
fitted for the occasion, 

St. Augustine, Florida, es:abliched as a Spanish Colony, by Pedro Melendez, 40 years prior 
to the settlement in Virginia. 

Many Quakers imprisoned and banished by the New Englanders, on account of their Reli- 
gious Opinions. 

New Amsterdam surrendered by the Dutch to the English Commander, Sir Robert Nichols. 
The city was henceiorth termed New York. 

The French and Indians, under Baron Dreskau, defeated on Lake George by the British, un- 
der General Johnston. 

Desperate Battle at Eutaw Springs, 8. C. The British defeated by the Americans under Gen. 
Greene. 

Died. aged 71, Dr. John Ewing, an eminent Divine and Mathematician. Born in Maryland. 

Treaty between U.S and the Six Nations of Indians. 

Harvard University celebrated at Cambridge, Mass., the second Centennial Anniversary of 
its fuundation —1300 Alumni and Guests dined together. 

The term of “ United States” first applied to the American Confederacy. 

Tne Indians renewed their attacks upon Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

The British Outposts, at Plattsburg, attacked by Capt. M’Glassin and 50 men. 

U_ S. Schooners Scorpion and Tigress captured by the British, near St. Josephs. 

British Privateer Schooner Fortune of War, captured by the Americans off Sapelo Bar. 

Died, at Albany, aged 73, General K Van Rennselwr,a celebrated Revolutionary Officer. 

Died, at Washington, D. C., aged 50, Marcia Van Ness, a distinguished Philaathropic Lady. 
Born in Maryland. 

Born, in Newington, Va., Carter Braxton, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

Col. Nathan Allen, of the American Army, captured by the British before Montreal. 

British Frigates Richmond and Isis, 32 guns each, captured in the Chesapeake by the French 
Fleet, under Count D' Estaing. 

Treaty of Amity and Commerce between U. S. and Prussia. 

Violent Tempest on various parts of the American Coast. 

The whole of the British Fleet on Lake Erie, captured by the Americans, under Commodore 
Oliver H. Perry. 

Died, at Philadelphia, aged 46, Thomas Say, Natural Philosopher. 

Died, at Alicant, Spain, G. B. Adams, U. 8. Consul for that place. 

Died, at Nashville, Tenn., aged 68, Willie Blount, Governor of Tennessee for 10 years. 

Lancaster, Mass, again ravaged by the Indians. 

Gen. Arnold defeated by the British on Lake Champlain. 

Born, in Berkeley Co., Va., Felix Grundy, Statesman. 

Batile of Brandywine. The Americans defeated by the British, under Cornwallis. 

French Frigate L’ Aigle captured off the Delaware Capes by British Squadron. 

Running Fight, for six hours, on Lake Ontario, betweea British and American Squadrons.— 
The British Admiral escaped by his superior sailing. 

British disembarked 8000 troops at North Point, Md., destined for the attack of Baltimore. 

The whole of the British Fleet on Lake Champlain, captured by the Americans, under Con 
modore Macdonough. 

Battle of Plattsburg,N. Y. The British Army of 14,000 men, defeated by the Americans 
4500, under Gen Macomb. 

Great Flood in James River, Va. 

Shock of an Earthquake felt in New Jersey. 

John Porter, the Burgess for Lower Norfolk, expelled from the Assembly of Virginia, “ be 
cause he was well affected to the Quakers.” 
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1812 
1814 


1628 
1739 
1759 


1761 
1779 


1831 
1832 


1609 
1775 
1778 
1780 


1806 
1836 
1776 


1789 
1514 


1833 
1665 


1732 
1776 


1777 


1785 
1814 


1830 
1831 


1832 
1836 
1683 


1720 
1721 
1775 
1782 


1787 
1796 
1814 
1830 


1675 
1777 


1780 


1814 
1830 
1833 


1650 
1777 


The Siege of Fort Wayne, Indiana, raised by the arrival of troops under Gen. Harrison. The 
Indians retired with precipitation. 

The British evacuated Plattsburgh, and retired to Chazy, N. Y. 

Battle of North Point, and Bombardment of Fort M*Henry, near Baltimore. 
feated by the Americans, and their leader, General Ross, killed, 

Endicott’s company of Emigrants landed at Massachusetss. 

Born in Bucks County, Pa., Andrew Pickering,a celebrated Revolutionary Officer. 

Battle of Abraham's Heighis before Quebec. The French defeated by the British, under 
General Wolfe, who was killed in the moment of victory. Montcalm, the French Ge- 
neral, and the seconds in command on both sides, also met their death. 

Born, in Philadelphia, Caspar Wistar, a distinguished Physician. 

Captain Linn, Thomas Boyd, and 17 Pennsylvania Riflemen, murdered by Indians, on the 
Genessee river, N. Y. 

Treaty between United Siates and Turkey signed at Constantinople. 

Died, at Deirvit, aged 68, the Rev. Gabriel Richard. a French Catholic Priest, of extensive 
learning. Elected Delegate to Congress in 1823. 

Heinrich Hudson anchored for the first time, at West Point, N. Y. 

Born, at Philadelphia, William Bradford, an eminent Jurist. 

Benjamin Franklin appointed Minister to France. 

The Americans repulsed by the British, under Colonel Brown, in an attack upon Augusta, 
Georgia. 

L'impeteaux, French 74 gun Ship, destroyed in Chesapeake Bay, by British Ships Bellona 
and Belleisle. ts 

Died, on Staten Island, N. Y., aged 81, Aaron Burr, a celebrated Revolutionary Officer, States- 
man, and Jurist. He was third Vice President of the United Siates. 

Americans under Washingion evacuate New York, which is entered by the British under 
Lord Howe and Sir William Howe. 

Born, at Bordentown, N. J., James Fenimore Cooper, the Novelist. 

British Expedition against Fort Bowyer, on Mobile Point, defeated by the Americans under 
Major Lawrence. 

Died, at Lowell, Mass., aged 40, Warren Colburn, Mathematician. 

The Swedish Fort Cossimir, or New Amstel, now Newcastle, on the Delaware, surprised by 
the Dutch Governor Stuyvesant. 

Earthquake in Canada and Nerthern States of America. 

British repulsed by the Americans in an attack upon Herlem Heights, New York. Colonel 
Knowlton (Amencan) killed. 

Skirmish between American and British forces in Chester county, Pa. on the Lancaster road. 
Both parties dispersed by a violent storm. 

Intense darkness at noon-day at Quebec. 

The Pirates on Barataria Island captured by Commodore Patterson, with their whole fleet of 
cruizers and prizes. 

Great Fire at Gloucester, Mass. Loss, $100,000. 

Three Christian Missionaries condemned by the Superior Coort of Georgia to four years’ im- 
prisonment and hard Jabor in the State Penitentiary, for residing in the Cherokee Ter- 
ritory without taking the oath to support the laws and constitution of Georgia. 

Died, aged 81, Major Tiiomas Neville, one of the Boston Tea Party. 

Treaty between United States and Emperor of Moroceo concluded for 50 years. 

Lord Baltimore demanded of William Penn all the land lying west of the river Delaware, 
and south of 40 degrees north latitude, as part of his Province of Maryland. 

William Burnet, son of Bishop Burnet, took upon himself the government of New York. 

Born, at Waterbury, Conn. Samuel Hopkins, D. D. and founder of a sect called Hopkinsians. 

St. Johns, Canada, besieged by the Americans under General Montgomery. 

Dreadful Storm off Newfoundland. The British fleet, with a convoy of merchantmen and 
the prizes captured from the French, suffered severely. 

Born, at Coneord, N. H., Nathaniel Hazeltine Carter, Litterateur. 

The Convention for forming the Constitution of the U.S. reported the same to the several 

States. 

Date of Washington's Farewell Address. 

The Americans under General Brown sortied, during a heavy rain, from Fort Erie, attacked 

the British camp, destroyed their batteries, and took 355 prisoners. 

Celebration of Second Centennial Anniversary of the Settlement of Boston, Mass. 

A great Slaughter of Emigrants, by the Indians, at Deerfield, Mass. 

The British defeated at the north end of Lake George by the Americans, who took 300 pri- 

soners, and released 100 Americans. : 

The Congress of the U.S. suddenly adjourned from Philadelphia to Lancaster in the night, 

and afierwards to Yorkiown, Pa. on account of the approach of the British, 

The siege of Augusta, Georgia, by the Americans, raised in consequence of the arrival of 

additional aid to the enemy. 

American Privateer Dedalus captured by the British Ship of War Niemen, off the Delaware. 

Died, at Richmond, Va., George Hay, an eminent Jurist. 

President Jackson gave notice of his determination to remove the Public Deposites from the 

Bank of the United States, and place them in the State Banks. 

The Boundary Line settled between New Amsterdam (now New York) and New Haven. 


The British de- 





ce ame captured by a British Cutter of superior force. 
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Battle at Bemis’ Heights, or Stillwater, N. Y., between British and Americans. Both sides 
claimed the victory. 

Born, at Newbern, N. C.. William Gaston, L. L. D. 

British — Levant, 32 guns, blew up in action with American Privateer General Han. 
cock. 

American Privateer Brig Regent carried by the Boats of British Ship Forth, off Little Eye 
Harbor. 

Died, at Boston, Mass, Francis A. Matignan, D. D. and Liitteratetr. 

Born, at Annapolis, Md., Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, a celebrated Statesman. 

Maryland adopted a New Constitution. 

Surprise and Massacre of American Troops under General Wayne, at Paoli, Pennsylvaniy. 

The Siege of Fort Erie raised by the British, in consequence of their losses on the 17th. 

Died, John H. Hobart, Episcopal Bishop of New York. 

Massacre of the Huguenot Colony at St. Johns, Florida, by the Spaniards under Melendez. 

Born, in Devonshire, England, James Jackson, a distinguished Officer in the Revolutionary 
War. 

Great Fire in New York. 1000 houses, including the Trinity and Lutheran Churches, Cho. 
rity School, &c. ‘The city was then in possession of the British. 

U.S. Sloop of War Wasp captured British Brig Atalanta, off Madeira. 

Six Women and Two Men executed for Witchcraft, at Salem, Mass. One man also pressed 
to death for refusing to Plead. 

Born, at Boston, Mase, Samuel Adams, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independ. 
ence. 

An Act passed by Congress to place the Seat of Government at Philadelphia for ten years, 
and after that period, permanently at Washington, D. C. 

Died, at Cheltenham, England, General William Lyman, an American Consul. 

Died, at Georgetown, D. C., aged 87, Stephen Bloomer Balch, D. D. 

The Bowery Theatre, New York, destroyed by fire. 

Pau! Jones captured the British Frigate Serapis. 

Arrest of Major Andre, at Tarrytown, N. Y., by three American Militia men, Paulding, Van 
Wirt, and Williams. 

Definitive Treaty of Peace signed between U. S. of America and Great Britain. 

U.S. Frigate President captured the British Schooner Highfyer. 

William J. Duane, Secretary of the Treasury, having declined to sign the order for removing 
the Public Deposits, was removed from office. 

Fort Orange, on the Hudson, surrendered by the Dutch to the English, under General Cart- 
wright, who named it Albany, in honor of James, Duke of York and Albany, 

Born, in Fanquier Co., Va., John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States, and Litterateur 

Savannah, Georgia, in possession of the British, invested by the Americans and French. 

Riot at Providence, R. 1. Four persons killed—others wounded. 

Died, at Delaware, Ohio, John W. Campbell, a distingnished Jurist. 

Columbus sailed from Cadiz on his Second Voyage of Discovery. 

Christiana, on the Delaware, surrendered by the Swedes to the Dutch, under Stuyvesaat. 

Colonel Ethan Allen, with a party of soldiezs, captured near Montreal by the British. 

Benedict Arnold, the Traitor, escaped on board the Vulture, British Sloop of War. 

Died, in Philadelphia, aged 73, Colonel William Bradford, a Revolutionary Officer, and a dis- 
tinguished Printer. 

Benjamin Franklin, Silas Deane, and Thomas Jefferson, appointed by Congress Commission- 
ers to the Court of France—the first persons appointed by the U. S. as Ministers Plem- 
potentiary. 

Philadelphia taken possession by the British under Lord Howe. 

Skirmish at Charlotte Court House, Va., between Americans and British. 

British Ship Pandora captured the American Privateer Sloop Lively. 

Edmund Randolph commissioned as the first Attorney General of the U. S. 

Died, in New York, aged 56, George Frederick Cooke, a distinguished Tragedian. 

American Privateer Schooner Saratoga captured the British Brig Morgiana, off Surinam. 

The boats of a British Squadron captured and burnt in Fayal Roads the American Privateer 
Brig General Armstrong, after a desperate resistance. 

University of New York organised ; the Chancellor and Professors inaugurated. 

Died, at South Kingston, R. L., Elisha R. Potter, several years M. C., and 25 years member 
of R. I. General Assembly. 

The First Newspaper published in Rhode Island, (the R. I. Gazette,) by James Franklin. 

U.S Frigate Delaware compelled to strike her colors, having unfortunately grounded netr 
Philadelphia while firing on the British batteries. 

Died, at Charleston, S C., aged 76, William Moultrie, a gallant Revolutionary Officer. 

Born, at Piattsburg, N. Y., Lucretia Maria Davidson, a distinguished Pvet. 

The British evacuated Malden, U. C, after burning the Fort, Barracks, Navy Yard, Publi 
Stores, &c. The Americans, under General Harrison, possessed themselves of the place. 

Americans defeated by the British at the battle of White Plains, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania adopted a new Constitution. 

Died, at Long Island, aged 89, Dr. Cadwallader Colden, Physician and Litterateur. 

Detroit evacuated by the British, who destroyed the Fort, &c. 

Action between U. 8. and British Squadrons on Lake Ontario—the latter returned to port. 

Dreadful Fire at New Orleans 
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1778 | U. S. Frigate Raleigh ran ashore while engaging two British men of war, and was captured. 
1780 | Major Andre found guilty by a Court Martial of being found within the American Lines in 
disguise, and sentenced to be hanged as a Spy. 


1770 Died, at Newburyport, Mass., aged 56, George Whitfield, the celebrated Preacher. 
1775 | Stonington, Connecticut, cannonaded by ‘the British Ship Rose. 


1779 | Colonel John White, of the Georgia Line, with his Servants and Six Volunteers, captured 
by stratagem 141 British troops, and took them to an American post, 25 miles distant. 
He kindled large fires at night round the enemy’s encampment on the Ogeechee river, 
near Savannah—they thought themselves surrounded by a superior force. He also cap- 
tured five vessels of war 

1781 | Yorktown, Va. occupied by the British, under Lord Cornwallis, invested by the American 


and French Armies. 


1790 | Battle between Americans and Indians at Miami Village. 


1800 | Treaty of Amity and Commerce between the French Directory and the United States. 
1835 | Died, at Wethersfield, Conn., aged 92, Stephen Mix Mitchell, L. L. D., a distinguished States- 





man and Jurist. 


POETICAL PORTRAITS. 


ROBERT MACNISH, AUTHOR OF 
“THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


SHAKSPEARE. 
His was the wizard spell, 
The spirit to enchain: 
His grasp o'er Nature fell, 
Creation owned his reign. 
MILTON. 
His spirit was the home 
Of aspirations high! 
A Temple, whose huge dome 
Was hidden in the sky. 
THOMSON. 
The Seasons as they roll 
Shall bear thy name along ; 
And graven on the soul 
Of Nature, live thy song. 
GRAY. 

Soaring on pinions proud, 
The lightnings of his eye 
Sear the black thunder-cloud, 

He passes swifily by. 
BURNS. 
He seized his country’s lyre, 
With ardent grasp and strong; 
And made his soul of fire 
Dissolve itself in song. 
SOUTHEY. 
Where Necromancy flings 
O'er Eastern lands her spell, 
Sustained on Fable’s wings, 
His spirit loves to dwell. 
COl ERIDGE. 
Magician, whose dread spell, 
Working in pale moonlight, 
From Superstition’s cell 
Invokes each satellite! 
WORDSWORTH. 
He hung his harp upon 
Philosophy’s pure shrine ; 
And, placed by Nature’s throne, 
Composed each placid line. 


“BPHE ANATOMY 
SLEEP,” ETC. 








CAMPBELL. 
With all that Nature’s fire 
Can lend to polished Art, 
He strikes his graceful lyre 
To thrill or warm the heart. 
SCOTT. 
He sings, and lo! Romance 
Starts from its mouldering urn, 
While Chivalry's bright lance 
And nodding plumes return. 
WILSON. 
His strain, like holy hymn, 
Upon the ear doth float, 
Or voice of Cherubim 
In mountain vale remote. 
HEMANS. 
To bid the big tear start ~- 
Unchallenged from its shrine 
And thrill the quivering heart 
Wiih pity’s voice, are thine. 
SHELLEY. 
A solitary rock 
In a far distant sea, 
Rent by the thunder’s shock, 
An emblem stands of thee! 
HOGG. 
Clothed in the rainbow’s beam, 
’Mid strath and pastoral glen, 
He sees the Fairies’ gleara 
Far from the haunts of men. 
BYRON. 
Black clouds his forehead bound, 
And at his feet were flowers: 
Mirth, Madness, Magic found 
In him their keenest powers. 
MOORE. 

Crowned with perennial flowers, 
By Wit and Genius wove, 
He wanders through the bowers 

Of Fancy and of Love. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


CLEMENT FALCONER: on, THE MEMOIRS OF A YOUNG WHIG. Two Volumes. N. Hickmar, 
Baltimore. 

“Clement Falconer” is a political novel, and the emanation of a violent partisan; the members of tho 
various circles in the great arena of politics are introduced under names which scarcely constitute an alias; 
and the great executive, the kitchen cabinet, and other leaders of the democratic party, are handled with 
unlimited severity. We have nothing to do with politics, and the literary portion of the worl: demands bx 
little notice. It is pleasantly written, with scarcely any pretensions to plot. The hero goes to college, falls 
in love, is elected to Congress, and, afier one eession’s probation, during which he fights two duels, he marries 
the object of his love, and the book concludes. 

The author has not chosen to reveul his name. We have our suspicions that a distinguished lawyer, novelist, 
and member of congress, on the shores of the Potomac, knows something about its concoction; there is, occa. 
sjonally a dash of description worthy of his pen; vide the following, which is quite in his style, and wel| 
worthy our reader's attention. It exhibiis a picture of successful industry and perseverance of a cheering 
nature to our young friends who are not blessed with a large share of the aurum potabile. 


Mr. Crabbe entered his office late one evening, after having passed from the grave to the gay, in his usua| 
manner at the table of a friend, and throwing himself into his own chair, “Clem,” said he, “ lay aside that 
book, and let us talk.” And the volume being deposited on the table, he continued: “I have turned out of 
my office a number of very clover, and a few very distinguished men, and whether you are to go in advance 
of your predecessors, or to fall behind them, must depend, in some measure, upon nature to be sure, but 
mainly upon yourself. I was sitting in this place one morning in the fall of the year, when in stepped a long, 
lank, limber young Yankee. His cane was thrown over his shoulder, from which depended down his back 
a bandana handkerchief, containing all the worldly goods and clothes he possessed besides those he had on. 
He wore a slouched beaver, a thread-bare coat, linen pantaloons, and coarse shoes, and had travelled atoo! 
from the mountains of New Hampshire, on his way to ithe west. Butit had oceucred to him that morning, 
as he said, that before he arrived in the new States, he would like to study the law. and requested permission 
to begin his studies forthwith, in my offive, desiring me to state, at the samme time, what was the customary 
student's fee in these paris, Somewhat stariled at the apparition, | had thoughts at first of not receiving him: 
but there was something in the quiet determination of bis eye, and the confident business air with which he 
threw down his bundle, and opened the subject of his wishes, and still more in’ the hardy enterprise and firn- 
ness of purpose implied in the whole conduct of the young man, that pleased me exceedingly, and I told him 
that he was welcome to the use of my books, and to such aid as I could afford him in the prosecution of his 
studies. ‘That my charge for those young gentlemen who were able to pay me conveniently, was one hun- 
dred dollars per annum ; but those who could not affurd this expenditure, I willingly received without charge 
He replied that he had no money, and could only say, that afier he should be qualified to practise, and had 
got into business, which he boped he would not be long in doing, he would remit my fee from the west. 
He set in accordingly, paying his board, and providing himself with clothing, by taking a class of young men, 
to whom he gave instruction at nights, in Latin and Greek, and was never absent from the office one day for 
three years, at which time he was admitied to the bar. He now again took up his cane and bundle, con- 
tinued his tramp over the mountains, and sat himself down in the then territory of Indiana, whence he re- 
mitted me, in small sums, from time to time, the whole amount of my fee. I wrote to him, declaring that | 
was unwilling to receive his money, and hoping that he would consider me satisfied; but he insisted upon 
paying me every farthing. And that man is now a senator in Congress from the west, building up a well: 
earned fame among the Amphyctyons of the Unicn.” 


NARRATIVE OF ARTHUR GORDON PYM, or Nantucket. Comprising the Details of a Mutiny and 
atrocious butchery on board the American brig Grampus, on her way to the South seas, in the month of June, 
1827. With an Account of the recapture of the vessel by the survivers ; their shipwreck and subsequent horr- 
ble Sufferings from Famine ; their Deliverance by means of the British schooner Jane Guy ; the brief Cruise 
of this latier vessel in the Antarctic Ocean ; her Capture, and the Massacre of her Crew.among a group 
islands. in the eighty fourth parallel of southern latitude: together wish the incredible Adventures and Disco- 
veries, sill farther South, to which that distressing calamity gave rise. ‘New York. Harper and Brothers. 


An Indian warrior pursuing a flying tory, seized his foe by the tail of his peruke, and drew his scalping 
knife for the purpose of consummating his victory, but the artificial head-covering of the British soldier came 
off in the struggle, and the bald-headed owner ran away unhurt, leaving the surprised Indian in possession 
of the easily acquired trophy. After gazing at the singular and apparently unnatural formation, he dashed it 
to the ground in disdain, and quietly exclaimed “ A d—d lie!” We find ourselves in the same predicament 
with the volume before us; we imagined, from various discrepancies and other errors discovered in & 
casual glance, sufficient also to convince us of the faulty construction and poorness of style, that we had met 
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with a proper subject for our critical scalping-knife—but a steady perusal of the whole book compelled us to 
throw it away in contempt, with an exclamation very similar to the natural phrase of the Indian. A more 
impudent attempt at humbugging the public has never been exercised ; the voyages of Gulliver were politi- 
cally satirical, and the adventures of Munchausen, the acknowledged caricature of a celebrated traveller. 
Sindbad the sailor, Peter Wilkins, and Moore’s Utopia, are confessedly works of imagination; but Arthur 
Gordon Pym puts forth a series of travels outraging possibility, and coolly requires his insulted readers to 
believe his ipse divit, although he confesses that the early portions of his precious effusion were published in 
the Southern Literary Messenger as a story written by the editor, Mr. Poe, because he believed that the 
public at large would pronounce his adventures to be “ an impudent fiction.” Mr. Poe, if not the author of 
Pym's book, is at least responsible for its publication, for it is stated in the preface that Mr. Poe assured the 
author that the shrewdness and common sense of the public would give it a chance of being received_as truth. 
We regret to find Mr. Poe’s name in connexion with such a mass of ignorance and effrontery. 

The title of the Work serves as a full index of the contents. The “ incredible adventures and discoveries” 
in the Antarctic ocean conclude somewhat abruptly; the surviving voyageurs, Pym and a half-breed Indian, 
are left, madly careering, in a frail bark canoe, in a strong current, running due south, in the immediate 
vicinity of the Pole—volcanoes bursting from the “ milky depths of the ocean,’ showers of white ashes cover. 
ing the boat and its inmates, and a limitless cataract “ rolling silently into the sea from some immense rampart 
in the heavens, whose summit was utterly lost in the dimness and the distance.’”’ Two or three of the final 
chapters are supposed to be mislaid ; therefore, we have no account of the escape of Arthur Gordon Pym 
from the itresistible embraces of the cataract to his snuggery at New York. 

There is nothing original in the description of the newly discovered islands in the Antarctic sea, unless 
we except the scene wherein a few ambushed savages precipitate more than a million tons of soft rock from 
ihe hill side, by merely pulling at a few strong cords of grape vine attached to some stakes driven in the 
ground. The shipwreck is unnecessarily horrible—a rapid succession of improbabilities destroys the interest 
of the reader, and the writer’s evident ignorance in all nautical matters forbids the possibility of belief. We 
are told that when his boat, sloop-rigged, carrying a mainsail and jib, lost her mast close off by the board, he 
boomed along before the wind, under the jib, and shipping seas over the counter! A cabin boy of a month’s 
standing would have been ashamed of such a phrase! Then, we hear of a ship sailing over a boat in a gale 
of wind, and hooking one of the boatmen by a copper bolt in her bottom—the said bolt having gone thzough 
the back part of the neck, between two sinews, and out just below the right ear! The body was discovered 
by the mate of the ship, when the vessel gave an immense lurch to windward! and was eventually obtained 
after several ineffectual efforts, during the lurches of the ship—and, notwithstanding its long immersion and 
peculiar transfixion, was restored to life, and proved to be the hero of the tale, Arthur Gordon Pym. 

The mutiny is rather a common place mutiny; but Pym’s secretion in the hold is a matter of positive impro- 
bability. No Yankee captain of a whaler ever packed his oil casks in such a careless manner ea described 
by the veracious A. G. P., who, by the way, sleeps a nap of three days and three nights duration, “ at the very 
Ugast.” 

The annexed deseription of the river waters of the Antarctic isles is a fair specimen of the outrageous 
statements which “the shrewdness and good sense of the public” are required to believe. 


At every step we took inland the conviction forced itself upon us that we were in a country differing 
essentially from any hitherto visited by civilized men. We saw nothing with which we had been formerly 
conversant, ‘The trees resembled no growth of either the torrid, the temperate, or the northern frigid zones, 
and were altogether unlike those of the lower southern latitudes we had already traversed. The very rocks 
were novel in their mass, their color and their stratification; and the streams themselves, utterly incredible 
as it may appear, had so little in common with those of other climates, that we were scrupulous of tasting 
them, and, indeed, had difficulty in bringing ourselves to believe that their qualities were purely those of 
nature. Ata small brook which crossed our path (the first we had reached) Too-wit and his attendants halted 
to drink. On account of the singular character of the water, we refused to taste it, supposing it to be polluted; 
and it was not until some time afterward we came to understand that such was the appearance of the streams 
throughout the whole group. I am at a loss to give a distinct idea of the nature of this liquid, and cannot 
do so without many words. Although it flowed with rapidity in all declivities where common water would 
do so, yet never, except when falling in a cascade, had it the customary appearance of limpidity. It was, 
nevertheless, in point of fact, as perfectly limpid as any limestone water in existence, the difference being 
only in appearance. At first sight, aud especially in cases where little declivity was found, it hore resem- 
blance, as regards consistency, to a thick infusion of gum Arabic in common water. But this was only the 
least remarkable of its extraordinary qualities, It was not colorless, nor was it of any one uniform color— 
presenting to the eye, as it flowed, every possible shade of purple, like the hues of a changeable silk. This 
Variation in shade was produced in a manner which excited as profound astonishment ir the minds of our 
party as the mirror had done in the case of Too wit. Upon collecting a basinful and allowing it to settle 
thoroughly, we perceived that the whole mass of liquid was made up of a number of distinct veins, each of a 
distinct hue ; that these veins did not commingle ; and that their cohesion was perfect in regard to their own 
particles among themselves, and imperfect in regard to neighboring veins. Upon passing the blade of a knife 
atawart the veins, the water closed over it immediately, as with us, and also, in withdrawing it, all traces of 
the passage of the knife were instantly obliterated. If, however, the blade was passed down accurately 
between two veins, a perfect separation was effected, which the power of cohesion did not immediately rectify. 
The phenomena of this water formed the first definite link in that vast chain of apparent miracles with which 
1 was destined to be at length encircled. 
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SKETCH OF THE POETICAL CHARACTER, anp (incipenTaLLY) OF AUTHORSHIP IN GENERAL 
By Samuel F. Glenn. Washington. W. Fischer. 


The above is the title of a Lecture, read before a Literary and Debating Society, and since published ,, 
pamphlet form, of some sixteen pages. From the title which the pamphlet bears, we were led to expec, 
brief but graphic delineation and portraiture of the most striking characteristics of Poets and Authors of ,) 
kinds en masse. But as we have been greatly disappointed in our anticipations, by a farther acquaintanc, 
wiih its contents, which furnish us with a most singular and heterogeneous combination of ideas, either par. 
tially or wholly inapplicable to the subject, and in which we can trace neither description, relation, argument 
nor connection, we will examine a few passsges for the satisfaction of others. 

In his prefatory remarks, Mr. G. observes that “ the subject and its connexions prevent his being diffusive. 
This would have been well said, had he told it to an audience who had read only the writings of ove may 
(Mr. G.’s, for instance,) but it is very inappropriate to publish such a sentence to an audience first, and the, 
to the world, who, with one broad sweep of the memory, can gather into its remembrance the names / 
Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Byron, Scott, and a host of others, to say nothing of the classic authors, and why 
could not avoid detecting its falsity. What subject is more diffused and varied for an imaginative pen, thay 
the one selected by Mr. G.? It combines all the variety of character, habits, feelings, fortunes, and fame, ani 
yet he would pronounce it a barren subject! However, we will proceed in our investigation, and see whe. 
ther our author has left it as he found it. The first grand principle or selfevident truth, from which be 
branches out, is this “ The mind finds more real enjoyment in communion with itself, or, with other kindred minds, 
than in all the adulation which man can offer”’ In this hard wrought sentence, he very aptly “ aims at nothing 
and hits it.” The author will admit, upon a second thought, that he has committed a most flagrant metaphysical 
error in this sentence, which not only asserts a thing but denies it at the same time. The mind ean form 
comparison between “communion with kindred minds,” and the act of receiving or giving “ adulation,” for they 
both imply one and the same thing. Therefore, the literal meaning of the sentence as it now stands, if ii has 
any meaning, is this: The mind finds more real enjoyment in communion with itself or with kindred minds 
than it can in communion with itself or with kindred minds! 

“The inductive lessons to authorship, discover the interpolator in the gardens of Truth and Fancy, and 
many are left without even the shadow of a great name. Magni nominis umbra!! !” 

«“ Guns, drams, trumpets, blunderbuss and thunder!” what a sentence to be distilled from his “ alembic of 
sweets!’ We are not in the habit of offering rewards, bu!, under present circumstances, we feel justified, {x 
the purpose of advancing the interests of English literature, in offering a reward of $5,000, to any nation 
under heaven (Arabs and Esquimaux excluded,) that can solve the meaning of the above sentence. Ani in 
submitting it to their tribunal, we shall dismiss it altogether from our own mind, and proceed to the examinatin 
of some more (principles?) He next quotes some silly capers of Mrs. Butler, such as flourishing her fathers 
sword out of the carriage window as it passed through the streets of Philadelphia, etc. ete , and adds, “ why 
should I refuse her the dignity of quotation? to strengthen my argument, viz. that the evanescence of the spiri 
must have vent either by flourishing the ‘ inky fluid,’ or ‘ playing romance in real iife.’”’ We can find no |av- 
guage adequate tv express the meaning of this sentence unless we call it jaw-breaker! “ Evanescence of tie 
spirit!” We rather suspect the author is endeavoring to introduce a system to have the mind evaporate au! 
condens eaccording to the state of feeling, this hot weather; if so, we wish him all success—but if it le 
through ignorance that he confounds evanescence with effervescence, we advise him, before he takes another 
Alighty tour, to tarry at Jericho a little longer. 

Here comes something clothed in italics, which we suppose indicates a great coneentration of argument, 
at least condensation of thought, else, why should it be distinguished from the other type. Writers generally 
clothe their beat thoughts in italics, in order to attract the mind and draw the attention to those points more 
than others; it is so in this case we suppose, so we will endeavor so show the author that he has not failed 
in this object at least. “ Genius has not more faults than others, but the eminence on which she is placed makes 
her blue lights shine more vivid, and were they as pure as crystal the microsric eye of selfish malevolence wil 
discern blemishes.” As the showman said when exhibiting the ribbed-nose baboon, “ This a rare specimet 
of the kind.” We have heard of genius “ getiing blue” occasionally, and being sometimes troubled with the 
“blue devils,” but these “ blue lights of genius” form a new phrase in our idiomatic vocabulary, but we 
welcome it to the science of letters and cheerfully give full credit to its discoverer. Microspie is a word ‘het 
we are unwilling to place in our vocabulary along side of “ the blue lights of Genius,” for various reasons, 
one of which is, it has no meaning; another is, we have a word to which this bears an air of similarity that 
is full of expressive meaning—these are two good reasons, and for two good reasons a man may commil 
suicide, therefore we reject the word. Again, ihe idea of forming a comparison between genius or mind ani 4 
“ erysial’” is as ridiculous as it is absurd. No rule of criticism will justify such comparison. 

Tangible and intangible objects when brought together in forming a comparison, must not clash either \ 
harmony or sense. But in this comparison we find the harshest grating that the mind can bear, and yet derive 
no sense from it whatever. We assert that the author has sacrificed all sense and all harmony to the foolish 
whim of a corrupt and unrestrained imagination. Let us transfer it to canvas and see what kind of a picturé 
it presents. Genius sitting on an eminence—her lights streaming from her in every direction, and like those 
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in Macbeth burning blue /—pure as crystal—away in the distance we see a microspic eye, watching with 
all the alertness of an Argus until it détects the “ faults of genius,” when it approaches and lays them at her feet 
for correction! All this strange figure of real and fictitious, tangible and intangible, material and immaterial, 
relate to the manner in which the mind shows itself in its actions and how the world is prone to detect its 
errors. Such bombastic and unmeaning expressions show plainly that the author had some idea in his mind that 
struck him as a forcible truth, and being deceived with it himself he undertook to array it in a language that 
could not fail to convince by its strength and verbosity. But we assure the author he has failed, and the 
sentence on which he placed so much hope, has left the idea nestling in his own mind, while the reader 
remains in darkness and conjecture, his mind unsatisfied and his taste disgusted. 

The author vents a great deal of spleen against the idea of an acquired or scholastic education, and says “ the 
mind exudes its natural strength in acquiring knowledge,” but still he cannot give up his “ classical partiali- 
ties.” A very tender and beautiful sentence he thus introduces in support of his doctrine: “ When nature 
takes genius by the hand, she always conducts her pupil to the tender and the beautiful, and by a shorter road than 
the learned languages.” “ The tendér and beautiful!” a very soft, delicate sentiment, indeed ; we fear it will 
not bear much handling. Here the author in his “ vagary of genius,” labors under the supposition (for it 
is evident he has no positive knowledge of it,) that the study of the ancient languages is merely a “ road to 
the tender and beautiful,” and because it is such a long road it is best not to travel it, but let nature direct 
a shorter course. 

We opine the road is so long that the author never saw either end of it, notwithstanding his “ classical 
partialities.” The study of the languages is more particularly calculated to diseipline the mind and furnish 
it with a fund of words. But it may be turned to many other important advantages. And we deem a 
knowledge of language an essential qualification for a poet or author of any kind, for nature may furnish 
ideas, but how can it express them? The author may bear in mind, when next he perpetrates such inflictions 
upon the public, that all men are not equal with himself for versatility of genius and volubility of language. 

From this point in his essay he concludes with a long criticism on critics. He charges them with “ copy- 
ing every careless paragraph, sentence or word, and giving their author notoriety through the columns of a 
newspaper, since the review does not suit the dignity of a magazine.” Now we assure the author that this 
review shall find its way through the pages of a magazine, more to suit the dignity of the subject and its 
writer than the review or the magazine. It is the critic's business to point out all defects in whatever form 
or wherever they may be found. 

In conclusion we must say, in justice to the author, that there are some good and many well meant sen- 
tences in his essay, but as a whole we regard it as being entirely deficient, and unfit to appear before the public. 
The subject is one which is well calculated to inspire the mind with a flow of rich and dignified thought, 
gathering its strength and beauty from the characters it involves in its extent and variety. The poet is the 
high-priest of nature. His character unfolds a theme of delightful contemplation. His feelings, passions and 
sentiments are different from those of the rest of mankind. He possesses strong affections—liberal feelings— 
much sympathy, kindness and benevolence—his views are wider and lofiier than those of others, and the 
constitution of his mind and heart seem different in nature from all else. The author might have drawn ingenious 
and interesting conclusions from a comparison of matter, style, strength, and subjects, together with the general 
public and social character cf poets and authors. But he forms no contrast—draws no comparison—settles 
every thing without reference, and gives us what he terms a “ sketch,” of that which he has completely 
failed to touch. He modestly observes that he “submits these suggestions without any pretensions to more 
than what the title indicates.” It is well that this sentence found its place in the introduction, else we might 
have read on, under the belief that we were reading an essay on nature, genius, language, and criticism. 

We do not wish to be harsh in our remarks, but we feel it due to the author to point out his errors without 
the least equivocation. And in failing to do this, we fail to do our duty. From a candid and serious exami- 
nation of his essay, we find that it is ungrammatical, unconnected, irrelevant, ambiguous, verbose, and bom- 
bastic. 

These are errors sufficient to condemn any writing, and particularly one that has been forced into public 
notice in so many different ways as this sketch has been. Grammatical errors are never permitted ; a subject 
unconnected shows a want of taste and methodical arrangement; irrelevant and ambiguous sentences destroy 
all relish for the subject, and exhibit a want of information in their author, and verbosity and bombast are 
detestable. We conclude by recommending to the author—a careful perusal of Webster's Dictionary, Hedge’s 
Logic, Blair’s Lectures, and Kame’s Elements of Criticism, with a hope that he will profit more by his stu- 
dies than by all the fulsome criticisms that may be lavished on his own productions. 


The foregoing criticism on Mr. Glenn's pamphlet was forwarded to us by a literary friend, a well known 
member of the editorial corps. We are not in the practice of giving insertion to “ notices of books” by other 
hands than our own, but the wholesome nature of the above remarks demanded our notice ; and being con- 
vinced of their justness and moderation, from a perusal of the arrogant affair under review, we readily accord 
publicity to our friend’s critique. Ep. G. M. 
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THE CLOCKMAKER; orn, THE SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF SAMUEL SLICK, OF SLICKVILLE 
Seconp Szrigs: One Vol. pp. 220. Carey, Lea, and Blanehard. 


The first series of this singular work deservedly received the highest encomiums of the press, throughoy, 
the United States, Great Britain, and the British Colonies, in North America. Large editions were rapidly 
sold , and, without wasting our vocabulary of laudatory epithets, we are of opinion that the continuation is ery 
Way equal to its predecessor, if not eminently superior. The Clockmaker is more confident in the tone of his 
remarks, and takes a wider range of observation ; nothing escapes the pungency of his satire, which, while 
bites deeply and hits with unerring aim, is deprived of all bitterness by the potency of a quiet but irresisti)|c 
humor, that pervades every sentence of the work. The author is said to be Thomas C. Haliburton, of Anna. 
polis, Nova Scotia, a gentleman well known for his literary attainments and extensive knowledge of Bri\is) 
colonial affairs. We believe that he is the author of a Historical and Statistical Account of Nova Scotia, 
work of standard value and importance. 

Samuel Slick, in a conversation with the supposed narrator of the Clock “ Sayings and Doings,” advises hin 
to present a copy of their production to the British Colonial Minister, and demand, as a return, the office o{ 
governor. We ask him to speak for himself, because the subjoined quotation well describes the nature of the 
Yankee’s elocution. 


Says you, minister, says you, here's a work that will open your eyes a bit; it will give you considerable 
information on American matters, and that’s a thing, I guess, none on you know a bit too much on. You 
ha’n’t heerd so much truth, nor seen so pretty a book, this one while, I know. It gives the Yankees a con: 
siderable of a hacklin’, and that ought to please you; it shampoos the English, and that ought to please the 
Yankees ; and it does make a proper fool of blue nose, and that ought to please you both, because it shows it's 
a considerable of an impartial work. 


We offer a few of Mr. Slick’s remarks as guide-posts to some of our statesmen, in the course of their political 
career, whatever may be their tenets. 


Well, then, Mr. Buck, if you really will take my advice, I'll give it to you, said I, free-gratis for noth. 
Be honest, be consistent, be temperage; be rather the advocate of internal improvement than political change; 
of rational reform, but not organic alterations. Neither flaiter the mob, nor flatter the government ; support 
what is right, oppose what is wrong ; what you think, speak ; try to satisfy yourself, and not others ; and if you 
are not popular, you will at least be respected ; popularity lasts but a day, respect wiil descend as a heritage 
to your children. 


Quitting the political portions of the work, we beg leave to present a few of the oddities scattered profusely 
over its poges. 


In the latter eend of the year twenty-eight, I think it was, if my memory sarves me, I was in my little 
back studio to Slickville, with off coat, apron on, and sleeves up, as busy as a bee, abronzin’ and gildin’ of « 
clock case, when old Suow, the nigger-help, popped in his head in a most terrible of a conflustrigation, and 
says he, master, says he, if there a’n’t Massa Governor and the Gineral at the door, as I'm alive: what on 
airth shall I say? Well, says 1, they have caught me at a nonplush, that’s sartain ; but there’s no help for i 
as I see—show ‘em in. Mornin’, says I, gentlemen, how cdo you do? I am sorry, says I, I didn't know of 
this pleasure in time to have received you respectfully. You have taken me at a short, that’s a fact; and 
the worst of it is—I can’t shake hands along with you neither, for one hand,you see, is all covered with 
isle, and Vother with copper bronze. Don’t mention it, Mr. Slick, said his excellency, I beg of you ;—the 
fine arts do sometimes require detergants, and there is no help for it. But thats a most a beautifal thing, said 
he, you are adoin’ of; may I presume to chatichise what it is? Why, said 1, governor, that landscape on the 
right, with the great white two-story house in it, havin’ a washin’ tub of apple sarce on one side, and a cart 
chockfull of punkin pies on t’other, with the gold letters A. P. over it, is intended to represent this land of 
promise, our great country, Amerika; and the gold letters A. P. initialise it Airthly Paradise. Well, says he, 
who is that he one on the left?—I didn’t intend them letters H and E to indicate he, at all, said I, tho I see 
now they do; I guess I must alter that. That tall graceful figur’, says J, with wings, carryin’ a long Bowie 
knife in his right hand, and them smail winged figures in the rear, with little rifles, are angels emigratin 
from heaven to this country. H and E means Heavinly Emigrants. 1i’s alle—go—ry—And a beautiful 
alle—go—ry it is. 

Well, says he, at last, if there is one thing I hate more nor another it is that cussed mock modesty ome 
galls have, pretendin’ they don’t know nothin’. It always shows they know too much. When I was dow! 
to Rhode Island larnin’ bronzin’, gildin’, and sketchin’ for the clock business, 1 worked at odd times for the 
Honorable Eli Wad, a foundationalist—a painting for him. A foundationalist, said [; what is that ’—is it @ 
religious sect? No, said he, it's a bottom maker. He only made bottoms, he dida’t make arms and legs, aid 
he sold these wooden bottoms to the chairmakers. He did ’em by a sarcular saw and a turnin’ lathe, and he 
turned ‘em off amazin’ quick; he made a fortin’ out of the invention, for he shipped ‘em to every part of the 
Union. The select men objected to his sign of bottom maker ; they said it didn’t sound pretty, and he_altere: 
it to foundationalist. That was one cause the speck turned out so well, for every one that seed it a’most 
stopt to inquire what it meant, and it brought his patent into great vogue; many’s the larf folks had over that 
sign, I tell you. . 

So, said he, when I had done, Slick, said he, you've a considerable of a knack with the brush, it would be 
a grand speck for you to go to Lowell and take off the factory ladies: you know what the women are—m0s! 
all on ’em will want to have their likeness taken. 
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if you think you can trust yourself, go; if not, stay where you be. It’s a grand school, tho’, Sam; you'll 
know somethin’ of human natur’ when you leave Lowell, I estimate, for they'll larn you how to cut your eye- 
teeth them galls; you'll see how wonderful the ways of womankind is, for they beat all—that’s sartain. Well, 
down I went to Lowell, and arter a day or two spent a visitin’ the factories, and gettin’ introduced to the 
ladies, I took a room and sot up my easel, and had as much work as ever I could cleverly tarn my hand to. 
Most every gall in the place had her likeness taken ; some wanted ’em to send to home, some to give toa 
sweetheart to admire, and some to hang up to admire themselves. The best of the joke was, every gall had 
an excuse for bein’ there. They all seemed as if they thought it warn’t quite genteel, a little too much in 
the help style. One said she came for the benefit of the lectur’s at the Lyceum, another to carry a little 
sister to a dancin’ school, and a third to assist the fand for foreign missivns, and so on, but none on ’em to work. 
Some on ’em lived in large buildings belongin’ to the factory, and others in little cottages—three or four in a 
house. 

| recollect two or three days arter I arrived, I went to call on Miss Naylor, I knew down to Sqnantum. 
and she axed me to come and drink tea with her and the two ladies that lived with her. So in the evenin’ 
[ put on my bettermost clothes and went down to tea. This, says she, introducin’ of me to the ladies, is Mr. 
Slick, a native artist of great promise, and one that is self-taught, too, that is come to take us off; and this is 
Miss Jemima Potts of Milldam, in Umbagog; and this is Miss Binah Dooly, a lady from Indgian Scalp, Var- 
mont. Your sarvant, ladies, says 1; 1 hope I see you well. 

But, what are you alookin’ at, Mr. Slick? said she ; is there anything on my check? I was only athinkin’, 
says 1, how difficult it would be to paint such a’most a beautiful complexion, to infuse into it the softness and 
richness of natur’s colorin’; |’m most afeerd and it would be beyond my art—that’s a fact 

Oh, you artists do flatter so, said she; tho’ flattery is a part of your profession, I do believe; but I’m e’en 
a'most sure there is somethin’ or anoiher on my face—and she got up and looked inio the glass to satisfy 
herself. It would a done you good, squire, to see how it did satisfy her too. How many of the ladies have 
you taken off? said Miss Dovly. I have only painted three, said I, yet; but I have thirty bespoke. How 
would you like to be painted, said I, miss? On a white horse, said she, accompanyin’ of my father, the 
general, to the review. And you, said I, Miss Naylor? Astudyin’ Judge Naylor, my uncle’s specimens, 
said she, in the library. Says Miss Jemima, | should like to be taken off in my brother’s barge. What is he? 
said I, for he would have to have his uniform on. He? said she;—why, he is a—and she looked away and 
colored up like anything—he’s an oflicer, sir, said she, in one of our national ships. Yes, miss, said I, | know 
that; but officers are dressed accordin’ to their grade, you know, in our sarvice. We must give him the 
right dress. What is his grade? The other two ladies turned round and giggled, and Miss Jemima hung 
down her head and looked foolish. Says Miss Naylor, why don’t you tell him, dear? No, says she, I won't; 
do you tell him. No, indeed, said Miss Naylor, he is not my brother ; you ought to know best what he is ;— 
do you tell him yourself. Oh, you know very well, Mr. Slick, said she, only you make as if you didn’t, to 
poke fun at me and make me say it. [ hope I may be shot if I do, says I, miss; I never heerd tell of him 
afore, and if he’s an officer in our navy, there is one thing I can tell you, says I, you needn’t be ashamed to 
call one of our naval heroes your brother, nor to tell his grade neither, for there a’n’t an office in the sarvice 
that a'n't one of honor and glory. ‘The British can whip all the world, and we can whip the British. 

Well, says she, alookin’ down, end takin’ up her handkerchief, and turnin’ it eend for eend to read the 
marks in the corner of it, to see if it was her’n’ or not—if I must, then, I suppose, I must; he is a rooster 
swain, then, but it’s a shame to make me. A rooster swain! says 1; well, | vow I never heerd thaf grade 
afore in all my born days; I hope I may die if I did What sort of a swain is a rooster swain? How you 
do act, Mr. Stick, said she; a'n’t you ashamed of yourself? Do, for gracious sake, behave, and not carry on 
s0 like Old Serateh. You are goin’ too far now: a'n’t he, Miss Naylor?’ Upon my word I don’t know what 
you mean, said Miss Naylor, affectin’ to look as innocent as a female fox; |’ not used to sea-tarms, and I 
don’t onderstand it no more than he does; and Miss Dooly got up a book, and began to read and rock herself 
backward and forward in a chair, as regilar as a Mississippi sawyer, and as demure as you please. Well, 
thinks I, what onder the sun can she mean? for I can't make head or tail of it. A rooster swain!—a rooster 
swain! says 1; do tell—_—- Well, says she, you make me feel quite spunky, and if you don’t stop this minnit, 
I'll go right out of the room ; it a’n’t fair to make game of me so, and | don’t thank you for it one mite or 
morsel. Says I, miss, I beg your pardon; I'll take my davy I didn’t mean no offence at all; but, upon my 
word and honor, I never heerd the word rooster swain afore, and I don’t mean to larf at your brother or tease 
you neither. Well, says she, I suppose you never will ha’ done, so turn away your face and I will tell you. 
And she got up and turned my head round with her hands to the wall, and the other two ladies started out, 
and said they’d go and see arter the tea. 

Well, says I, are you ready now, miss? Yea, said she :—a rooster swain, if you must know, you wicked 
critter you, is a cockswain; a word you know’d well enough war’n’t fit for a lady to speak: so take that to 
remember it by—and she fetched me a deuce of a clip on the side of the face and ran out of the room. Well, 
I swear I could hardly keep from larfiu’ right out, to fiud oui after all it was nothin’ but a coxswain she made 
such a touss about; but I felt kinder sorry, too, to have bothered her so, for I recollect there was the same 
difficulty among our ladies last war about the name of the English officer that took Washington; they called 
him always the “ British Admiral,” and there war'n’t a lady in the Union would call him by name: I'ma 
great friend to decency—a very great friend, indeed, squire—for decency is a mauly vartue ; and to delicacy, 
for delicacy is a feminine variue ; but as for squeamishners, rat me if it don’t make me sick. 


A second edition of “CuarcoaL Sxercues, or, Night Scenes in a Metropolis,” has just been issued by 
Messrs, Carey and Hart. We rejoice to find that the public have a proper appreciation of Mr. Neal’s humor, 
and hope that the success of this, his first essay, will speedily induce him to achieve another work of more 
extended design. We hope great things from the future exercise of his pen . 
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HOMEWARD BOUND: or, THE CHASE. A Tale of the Sea. By the Author of “The Pilot,” «7 
Spy,” etc. Two Volumes. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


he 

“ Come aboard, sir,” aayd Mr. Cooper, touching his bat slightly with the forefinger and thumb of his ri»; 
hand, as he reported himself to the officer of the watch. “I see you have Mr. Cooper,” replied the office; 
“and I rejoice once more to find you in your place, where you are a credit to your craft and your country, 
Take the advice of a well wisher, and néver leave the ship, unless you wish a ramble in the woods of y,, 
native land—you have done yourself no credit by your recent wanderings in foreign paris.” Cooper, as \isy,) 
looked black at the reproof, but, swallowing his ire, he joined his messmates, and being received with a 5), ,; 
of delight, found himself as much at ease in his old quarters as ever. 

The above paragraph, if not exactly ship shape, is at least freighted with a cargo of truth. We are truly 
rejoiced once more to see the author of the Pilot on his old cruising ground. As some atonement for {he 
jaundiced sermunisings lately inflicted upon the faithful public, he has given us another “ Tale of the Sea, — 
a story replete with wholesome excitement, and abounding with those minute and vivid descriptions wich 
have gained Mr. Cooper a name pre-eminent in the ranks of imaginative writers. There is a well known 
reply attributed to Garrick, we believe, although any other stage potentate for the time being will answe: a 
well, which reply aecurately describes in brief the cause of our author's varied failure and success. * ji), 
is it,” inquired a parson of the aforesaid player, “ that we so frequently preach the serious truths of the gospel 
without awakening the attention of our hearers, while you never fail to enchain their facalties by the represents. 
tions of acknowledged fietion?” “The reason is obvious,” replied the player. “ We perform fictions as if 
they were positive realities ; while you deliver your truths as if they were nothing but fictions.” Mr. Coopers 
account of his Travels in Europe are so distorted by his contradictory prejudices, and so tinged with the 
dye of his own morbid views that every impartial reader treats the traveller's truths as so many ingenious 
fictions ; while the life-like reality and earnest faithfulness of his novels impart the charm of actual truth 

“ Hemeward Bound” beais internal eviderice of a hasty construction ; and the author has thereby suffered 
various errors to slip into his work which his own good sense would otherwise have taught him to reject 
Indeed, we doubt, if Mr. Cooper, upon mature deliberation, would defend the primum mobile of the plot—iie 
avoidance of the British cruiser by the captain of the American packet ship; but if this is allowed, for the 
sake of the story, how can he defend the inconsistency in Captain Track’s behaviour, who valiantly fights 
his way through every opposition rather than submit to be searched by “ The Britisher,” or stand a chance 
of being compelled to resign his passengers to the hands of justice while in the waters of the British channel, 
yet quietly suffers his vessel to be boarded by the fureign officers while on the shores of his own country, 
and basely resigns inte their clutches the gentleman who has been the means of saving his packet from Je. 
struction, and delivers up a defauller to certain death, although the said defaulter has restored nearly tle 
whvle of his plunder, and fought side by side with him in the battle with the Arabs for his vessel's safety. 
We question if there is a captain of an American packet ship in any line who would not indignantly deny 
the possibility of such events. 

The eccentricities of Truck, the captain of the packet, are capitally drawn, and sufficiently amusing. 1s 
constant habit of individual introduciion is comically characteristic; particularly in the well-described scene 
of gétting the packet under weigh, when every passenger assists in hoisting the sails, and the barovet is put 
to work by the polite and busy T'ruck, who ciaps a rope into his passenger's hands with the following uncon- 
scious introduction“ Sir George Templemore, the topsail halyards—topsail halyards, Sir George Tem)'c- 
more.” ‘The black steward is pleasantly sketched, and might have been made more congpicuous with much 
advantage. If any other author had conceived such a charactér as Dodge, he would have been denounce! 
by Mr. Cooper himself asa libeller of the United States and the prerogatives of its citizens; and if the wriler 
had been an Englishman, our author would have discovered nothing but evidences of the national malignity 
of feeling which he pertinaciously avows universally exists against the Americans. We believe that Dodge 
possesses many of the characteristics of a certain portion of the Eastern Siates, but Mr. Cooper might hive 
spared us the rank display of cowardice that disgraces the career of the individual in_guestion, asa gratuitous 
and unlikely addition to the questionable qualities he has so well described. 

There is much nautical wisdom in the remarks of the master, Truck, upon prayer reading at sea. 


“I have brought my bible, Mr. Leach,” said the captain when he and the mate wero lefi alone, “ {vr 4 
chapter is the very least we can give a cabin-passenger, though | am a little at a loss to kuow what particu 
lar passage will be the most suitable for the vccasion. Something from tae book of Kings would be likely 
to suit Mr. Monday, as he is a thorough-going kiag’s man.” 

“It is so long since I read that particular book, sir,” returned the mate, diligently thumbing his watel sey. 
“that I should be diffident about expressing an opinion. I think, however, a little bible might do him good.” 

“It is not an easy matter to hit a conscieace exactly between wiad and water. [ once thought of pro 
ducing an impression on the ship’s company by reading the account of Jonah and the whale as a subject like- 
ly to attract their attention, and to show them the hazards we seamen run; but, in the end, I discovered that 
the narration struck them all aback as a thing not likely to be true. Jack can stand any thing but a fish 
story, you know, Leach.” 

“It is always better to keep clear of miracles at sea I believe, sir, when the people are to be spoken to: ! 
saw some of the men this evening wince about that ship of St. Paul's carrying out anchors in a gale.” 
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«The graceless rascals ought to be thankful they are not at this very moment trotting through the great 
desert lashed to dromedaries’ tails! Had I known that, Leach, I would have read the verse twice! But 
Mr. Monday is altogether a different man, and will listen to reason. There is the story of Absalom, which is 
quite interesting ; and perhaps the account of the battle might be -suitable for one who dies in consequence 
of a battle; but, on the whole, I remember my worthy old father used to say that a sinner ought to be well 
shaken up at such a moment.” 

“J faney, sit, Mr. Monday has been a reasonably steady man as the world goes. Seeing that he is a pas- 
senger, I should try and ease him off handsomely, and without any of ihese methodist surges.” 


Mr. Dodge entertains his fellow passengers by reading a portion of his journal kept during his European 
tour. In this journal, Mr. Cooper has unconsciously satirised himself; we could extract from his “ travels,” 
specimens of misconstruction as incongruous as the experiences of Dodge. The following is amusing. 


««[T have observed that the people in most monarchies are abject and low-minded in their deportment. 
Thus the men take off their hats when they eater churches, although the minister be not present; and even 
ihe boys take off their hats when they enter private houses. This is commencing servility young. I have 
even seen men kneeling on the cold pavements of the churches in the most abject manner, and otherwise 
betraying the feeling naturally created by slavish institutions.’ ” 

« Lord help ’em!” exclaimed the captain, “ if they begin so young, what a bowing and kneeling set of 
plackguards they will get to be in time.” 

“It is to be presumed that Mr. Dodge has pointed out the consequences in the instance of the abject old 
men mentioned, who probably commenced their servility by catering houses with their hats off,” said John 
Effingham. 

aos 80, sit,” rejoined the editor. “I throw in these little popular traits because I think they show the 
differences between nations.” 

“From which I infer,” said Mr. Sharp, “ that in your part of America boys do not take off their hats when 
they enter houses, nor men kneel in churches ?”’ 

“Certainly not, sir. Our people get their ideas of manliness early ; and as for kneeling in churches, we 
have some superstitious sects—I dv not mention them; but, on the whole, no nation can treat the house of 
God more rationally than we do in America.” 

“That I will vouch for,” rejoined John Effingham ; “ for the last time I was at home I attended a concert 
a one of them, where an artiste of singular nasal merit favored the company with that admirable piece o 
conjoined sentiment and music entitled ‘ Four-and-twenty fiddlers all in a row!’ ” 

“I'll engage for it,” cried Mr. Dodge, swelling with national pride; “and felt all the time as independent 
and easy as if he was in atavern. Oh! superstition is quite extinct in Ameriky !” 


“ Homeward Bound” is but part of a novel—therefore, due allowance must be made for the incompletion 
of the story. We anxiously await the publication of the remainder; and, in the interim, notwithstanding the 
faults we have enumerated, warmly recommend the published portion to the attention of the reading public 
as one of the very best books of the day. 

We have frequently had occasion to remark upon the constant indulgence in the use of technicalties by 
ibe authors of nautical works. There is much of rudeness to the general reader in this practice ; we cannot” 
be supposed to be intimate with the slang of every profession ; and an author has no more right to inflict upon 
nis land patrons a long and technical description of every nautical manceuvre because he is himself conver- 
sant with the minutiee of the profession, than a medical gentleman, indulging in novel writing, has a right to 
give us a learned and verbose description of any simple amputation which a non-professional writer would 
call “ cutting off a leg.” Mr. Cooper has disfigured many of the best scenes by the introduction of these vul- 
garisms, unintelligible to his lady-readers, and ridiculous in the affectation of superior knowledge in the trifles 
of an exclusive attainment. Here is a passage which we defy any one to understand, unless he has passed 
his noviciate in the forecastle ; and all that this unnecessary display of ship learning means might have been 
well and intelligibly expressed by the phrase “ sail was made.” 


The order was now given to brail the spanker, and to clap on and weigh the kedge, which was done by 
‘ke run. As svon aa the ship was free of the bottom, the fore topmast-staysail was set flying, like a jib-topsail, 
by hauling out the tack, and swaying upon the halyards. ‘The sheet was hauled to windward, and the helm 
jut down ; of course the bows of the ship began to fall off, and, as soon as her head was sufficiently near her 
‘ourse, the sheet was drawn, and the wheel shifted. 


If an author wishing to let his readers know that his hero was about publishing a book, should display his 
‘numacy with the details of the printing business in the following manner, would he not merit the contempt 
of his readers ; and yet all our nautical novelists persist in foisting their slush-water jargon upon the common 
sense of their readers, with equal infirmity of purpose. 


Proof slips were taken of the solid matter in the gallies, read, corrected, and revised. The leaded articles 
Were already made up, and the pages, first secured with whip-cord, were pushed on to the imposing stone ; 
tide and foot sticks, gutters and head pieces of broad, double broad, and narrow furniture were fitted, the page 
cord removed, quoins of various width were introduced, justifiers were adapted, and the mallet, the shooting 
stick, and the plainer settled the business. The pressmen immediately wetted their tympan, adjusted their 
blankets, laid their tympan sheet, and cut out their frisket—the register was found correct, picks were removed 
a — and friars were inquired into, and the wet heap rapidly vanished at the rate of a token 

a an A 


While this arrangement was proceeding in one apartment, the forms already worked off were being washed 
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a, 
at the ley trough in another. Industrious compositors were busy with the distribution matter—the thum) 
and fore finger were frequently rubbed on the piece of alum to obtain a rigidity of tension injured by the 
metallic particles of the type—fresh copy was given out—the jiggers were placed over the MSS., and i. 
office once more resounded with the rattle of the setting rule and the composing stick. 


OUTWARD BOUND; or, A MERCHANT'S ADVENTURES. By the Author of Rattlin the Reef 
Two Volumes. Carey and Hart. 


We protest against the trade trick which brought these volumes into the market immediately afier \; 
Cooper’s novel of “ Homeward Bound” appeared in the literary announcements of the day. The title 
evidently one of opposition, inasmuch as it belongs not to the events described, which have already apypcare 
before the public in the pages of the Metropolitan Magazine, under the name of “ Ardent Troughton, i}. 
Wrecked Merchant.” ‘The London bookseller, the originator of this scurvy prank, had but little reasog j 
strike at the originality of another tradesman’s speculation by imitating or opposing the title of his waro, { 
the intrinsic merit of the work before us must eusure a rapid and extensive sale, wherever a capital recit;) 
of “adventurous deeds and sad mishaps” finds welcome. Mr. Howard, the author of “Outward Bound,” 
also the author of Ratilin the Reefer, and The Old Commodore ; and was sub-editor of the Metropolitan Mag, 
zine when that periodical was under the control of Captain Marryatt. 

. The plot and subsequent adventures of the principal characters have been much amplified since their 9). 
pearance in the pages of the Magazine. The conduct of the denoudment is managed with much skill and 
originality ; and the shipboard scenes are equal to any thing in the long list of nautical romance. The serious 
pages develop an intimate and rather curious knowledge of the workings of the imagination; and the si. 
gular leaning of the morbid-minded Troughton to the contemplation of his “ unuttered sin,” reminded us jor. 
cibly of the dangerous sophistry of Voltaire, in an article in his Philosophical Dictionary, detailing the adven. 
tures of some young people left on an uninhabited island. Doubtless, Mr. Howard conceived some of his 


incidents from reading Voltaire’s suppository case. 
The annexed description, by a London cockney, of the doings aboard a convict ship on its voyage trom 


England to New South Wales, presents a frightful picture. 


“That vas a hell of a life. Pent up like vild beasts ina cage—and we wasn’t much better—and admitted 
on deck by threes and fours at a time, to get a mouthful of ot air, that really seemed cool in comparison 19 
the hoven below. We was all ina large ship of six hundred tons and over—seven hundred of us and hol~ 
there was no rig'lations then. A quarter of the live cargo generally found their way overboard before they 
got to Botany Bay. I had remorse and repentance enough then. Vell, I don’t know at all where we were— 
it vos precious hot, but somewhere about where this hooker is now, if I may judge by the sea-weed, and ‘he 
heat, when a large Spanish slaver, wel! armed, comes alongside of us. The slavers were free to trade thea; 
but whether or not, the Spaniards were at war with us, and so they asked the English vessel to yield quiet; 
but the skipper was a spunky little fellow, and as we had a captain, two lieutenants, and a whole compavy 
of sixty of the 50th regiment on board, and he had twelve short nines mounted on his flush deck, to it (ley 

went, hammer and tongs. That was a slaughtering fight, my lads—nice calm weather—yard-arm and yard 
arm—didn’t the shot, every one on ’em, crash through the old ribs of the ship, and afterwards make its way 
through solid masses of the convicts? No escape for von of us. Oh! the howling in that well-packed den 
And then, in the after prisons, there was lots o’'vhemen females—the shrieks that rang in one’s ears was hor- 
rible. The soldiers and the men on deck couldn't bear it; so they opened their cages, and turned them al 
down into the hold ; but not till many of them had been stived to pieces by the shot, and more had diced by 
right and suffocation. 

“ If slaughter makes a glorious fight, that was one, Bill Bobstay. Every ball went throngh us just 9 if 
you had fired a pistol-shot through a barrel of herrings, we were packed so closely. And my eyes! how we 
prayed to be let out to work the guns; but they wouldn't trust us, so they worked them themselves, but (0 
very little purpose. For hevery shot that we ad they ad two—and for hevery seaman three—so, while Joly 
Epangnol was a mashing us poor convicts up in a sort of thick soup of blood, and bowls and brains, on the 
main-deck, he was sweeping of the blue and red jackets from the deck above—besides knocking away 4! 
the masts, and making a complete wreck of the ship. Now it’s my principle to do your best to vin, but vhen 
ye sees ye can’t vin, to coolly knock under, and allow t'other to be the best man. However, our ship couldn! 
fight any more, cos there vas no one left to do the needful ; but, as the colors vern’t hauld down, the Spaniard 
kept pummelling away, till, at last he took courage and came on board, The carnage actually made many 
of them sick—not a word of a lie, Bill—not a word. But who, think ye, vas one of the first fellers thi 
jumped aboard? vhy, our present Spanish skipper, Captain Don Mantez. 

“ But neither he nor the other knew what to do with the ship that they had taken, much less with the car 
go—jail-birds not being a marketable commodity in any known port in the world. Now, mateys, perhaps yo" 
are not going to believe me—but it’s all as true as gospel. Hush! hist! are ye sure none of these outlandish 
fellers are near? Sniff round—do none of ye smell garlick? Well, all right, I believe. Well, this very 
pompous Don Mantez began to order all the wounded as well as the dead to be thrown overboard—stripping 

. the bodies first, of course—for a Spaniard don’t care where he thrusts his filthy hand, so long as he can draw 
it back with a farthing sticking to it. Vell, that ere made a pretty clearance, you may be sure. Ther¢ 
vasn’t, of the brave defenders of the ship, more than five left, sound wind and limb, and they couldn't help 
this here wholesale burial. ‘ 

“The upper deck was thus made pretty clear, and down they comes on the middle deck, vere the ge2 L 
men’s and ladies’ prisons vas. And who should Don Mantez and his officers meet, with their shoes over heel# 
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in blood, but Timothy Fribbut, the sentinel at our door, as stiff'as his own pigtail. So they told him to move 
out of the vay and give up the key; but he swore he wouldn't budge an inch, or give what they asked, until 
he was regularly relieved by his sargent. So, when some ov em began to push him on one side, he brought 
his bayonet to the charge, and sang out, according to orders, for the corporal’s guard ; and then one o’ them 
gently slipped a small sword through Tim’s body, and relieved him from duty forever. ‘That’s what I call a 
rig’lar sentry for you—as stiff and as stupid as a post. Vell, Tim was chucked overboard of course ; and as 
entlemen malefactors vern’t used any better than the soldiers and sailors, they tossed the dead and the dis- 
abled overboard, with no ceremonies of no kind. And the vhemen they served the same way, only if they 
yas only a little hurt they saved them ; but if they thought that their wounds would make them troublesome, 
ver they went. 

. This sort of veeding thinned us pretty considerable. Outcf nearly eight hundred alive an hour ago, 
there vas scarce four hundred left to chip biscuit. After all, they didn’t know what to do with us, or the 
prize either. Our ship was totally dismasted, and the spare spars on the booms, cut up too. So, at last, they 
called us Henglish on deck, men, vhemen and lads, and gave us a choice, that, at the time, we thought look- 
ed wastly generous. Alls would enter on board of the Spaniard might enter, and all as choose to stay on 
board the English ship might stay, vhemen included. 

« Now this was a particler ticklish choice—at least for we gen’lemen convicts. Ve didn’t like to enter on 
board a wessel little better than a pirate, and we didn’t like to trust one another in the ship, for I can’t help 
owning we were a set 0’ bad uns. However, many o’ the convicts fancied themselves greatly, and said as 
how, now they were their own masters, they could take the ship into any port in the world and jury rig her 
like winking; amd they appeared quite delighted with the idea of being a republic, and every body free to do 
just as they liked ; and the thing pleased the ladies quite as well. 

“ For myself I didn’t like the looks o° things, and, I remembered the Spanish proverb, when I looked at my 
companions, all of them o’ course going to be commanders— 


‘He senor—you senor—I senor— 
Then tell me who'll pull the boat ashore.’ 


So I, and about seventy convicts, and thirty women, all the best louking, by-the-by, transferred our lives and 
fortunes aboard the Spaniards. The dons, I must do ’em the justice to say, plundered the vessel only of the 
little money and plate that they could find, before they abandoned her to the convicts. Well, the Spanish 
ship staid very near her till dark, I suppose to see how she'd behave. Sich a screeching, and howling, and 
shouting, and singing. Bedlam broke loose could be nothing to it. They were getting tipsy, too gloriously ; 
and when we lost sight on ’em, thoy had not made a single commence to repair damages, but were chasing 
each other, men and vhemen, round and round the deck, like so many wild cats, or a warren of rabbits on 
a fine moonshiny night in summer. Well, we made sail, and next morning nothing whatever was in sight. 
It would be a curious thing, and quite feelosophical, to know what become o’ that ere ship and her ship’s 
company. ‘They were not lost for want of gumption, I know; for three hundred and odd cleverer fellows 
than those left on board of her you couldn’t a selected in the three kingdoms.” 

“ Yes,” said a voice, “It wouid be a right curious speculation to know what became of that ship full of 
thieves. Did ye never hear that she was hailed after, or that she made any port?” 

“ No; but she couldn't have harmed—so much talent on board of her—only [ didn’t like to trust it.” 





DAMASCUS AND PALMYRA: A JOURNEY TO THE EAST. With a Sketch of the State and Prospects 
of Syria, under Ibrahim Pasha. By Charles G. Addison, of the Inner Temple. Two Volumes. Carey and 
Hart. 


Books of travels, nautical romances, fashionable novels, and tales of humble life, form the four quarters 
of the modern bookseller’s universe, with a stray pamphlet now and then for an occasional island, and 
a group of annuals for the flowery land of Australia. We pant as ardently for the appearance of a terra 
incognita, as did Columbus in the midst of his mutineers, or the Indian-killed€Cook on the deck of the Disco- 
very. We have repeatedly undertaken an exploring expedition among the bookseller’s catalogue of ventures 
“preparing for publication,” but have never succeeded in getting beyond the usual latitude. We have 
scorned to follow in the usual track of other navigators in the seas of criticism ; and, despising the stereotyped 
notices and map-like marks of our contemporaries, have made our own observations and worked our own 
reckoning, as our log-book plainly shows. The monthly voyages of our craft, have, in this respect, we are 
proud to say, been as satisfactory to our patrons as the trips of our regular liners to and from Europe; but we 
begin to find them equally monotonous, and leading but to the same result. We have exhausted our phrases 
of bad and good import, and having but the same affairs to chronicle, fear mightily that our log will become 
but a monthly iteration of set notions and legitimate commonplaces. We have before us a book of travels ; 
and after racking our brains for terms of original construction, wherein we might express our opinions of 
its merits, we have failed to achievea single sentence of utility; the frequency of the occurrence has exhausted 
our epithets. Simply, then, and “in terms twice told a many weary times,” we have read the work with 
infinite pleasure and profit, and presume that our readers will do the same, if they venture to follow in our 
footsteps. Mr. Addison garnishes his own observations with the experiences of his predecessors, and reverts to 
the history, social and political, of the countries travelled, with a knowledge pleasantly urged and pertinently 
employed. The ways of the Bedouin Arabs are minutely described ; the sad state of Greece under Bavarian 
misrule, is plainly evidenced ; and the account of the various eastern cities of repute, given at large, with a 
power of description adequate to the task. We have no room for extracts—but may revert to the work again. 
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THE saci ah oF JANE AUSTEN; wits A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE AUTHOR. 7, 
Volumes i in one. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


It is needless to pronounce any eulogium upon works so well known and universally admired as Mim 
Austen’s productions; and the somewhat vaunted quotation, in the advertisement, of Sir Walter Sco:y, 
favorable opinion of various of her novels is turning a natural and commonplace remark into an act of s per. 
erogation. ‘The present edition, the only one by the way, that is procurable by the American reader, co1\.,;, 
“ Pride and Prejudice,” “ Mansfield Park,” “ Persuasion,” “ Sense and Sensibility,” “ Emma,” and “ Non), 
anger Abbey ;” and the warmest thanks of the public are, in our opinion, due to the publishers, for p'a:,, 
before them a full and handsome copy of. these inimitable productions -'They are worthy a place in c\er 
library that contains the works of Scott, and other master minds, who have revelled in the develop ’ 
of habits and manners, and the secret movements of the human heart. 


We have been favored with a view of an early copy of Messrs. Carey and Hart’s splendid annua! for 1839 
THE GIFT, which, we see by the advertisements, is announced for publication in the course of the ensuing 
month. The plates, all of them of American production, te!l mightily of the rapid progress of the arts am ou 
us, and deserve unqualified approval. We would especially instance the “ Goldfinch,” which is engrave: by 
J. B. Forrest, in a style of surpassing delicacy and felicitous execution. This young man is rapidly making 
unto himself a name pre-eminent in the scale of merit, and the prowess of his burin may challenge competition 
with men of mark in other lands. He has another engraving, Brother and Sister, from a painting by Sully— 
a production of superior worth. The frontispiece, “ Helen,” and the vignette title page are from the graye 
of Cheney, who has never been more successful than in the execution of these plates; the latter, the subject 
of which is a head of surpassing beauty, by Sully, is a gem of inestimable value, and Helen, although a modem 
Miss in a low dress and lace maniilla, is lovely enough to fire another Troy. “ Rustic Civility” represent 4 
group of cottage children opening a gate in a country lane, with a bit of the most exquisite woodland in the 
back ground. Pease has contrived in his engraving of this well conceived design, to give the due aflect of 
light and shade to Collins’ able picture—we have never seen a more effective print. Chapman's well know: 
picture of “The Snare,” exhibiting a country boy fixing his rabbit noose, has been well engrave: by 
Lawson ; and another rustic subject, “The Farmer’s Boy,” exhibits the well known abilities of Tucker in x 
favorable light We are partial to the vignette style, and the simple but effective appearance of the print 
before us, confirms our predisposition. There is something wrong in the position of the left eye of the prir- 
cipal figure—a fault to be regretted, as it somewhat detracts from the merit of one of the best plates in the 
volume. We have largely but honestly indulged in the laudatory style, and regret that we have any cause 
to spoil our “ winding off,” by deprecating the introduction of such a print as “ Miranda” amongst a group of 
worthies seldom congregated. If we had not seen the original picture, we should have imagined that the 
letter engraver had made a mistake in the painter’s name ; and if we were not intimate with the usual excel: 
lence of the engraver’s works, we should have at once denounced him as unable to compete wiih the master 
hands who have given us fresh instances of their abilities and skill in the delightful volume before us. 

We intend, next month, to devote some portion of our contents to a full notice of the literary port'on of 
this handsome volume, which rather exceeds in merit the standard of its predecessors, and therefore deserves 
a progressional award of popularity. 


“ The Violet,” an Annual for Young People, but under the same able supervision as the Gift, that of Miss 
Leslie, contains seven exquisite plates and appropriate matter for the edification and amusement of the youth{ul 
literaries. It is announced for publication, and will receive due notice at our hands. 


Inp1an SumMER.—A late writer, describing the properties of the American climate, regards the Indian 
summer as a peculiarity belonging exclusively to the northern and middle States of this continent. This 
notion is incorrect. The indefatigable Hone, in one of his volumes of The Every Day Book, asserts that the 
few fine days which occur (in England) about the beginning of November, from All Hallows to Martinmas:, 
have been denominated “ St. Martin’s Little Summer.” Shakspeare refers to this period in the first part of 
King Henry the Sixth, Act I. Scene 2; where Joan of Arc says— 


Assigned am I to be the English scourge— 
This night the siege assuredly I'll raise : 
Expect St. Martin’s Summer, halcyon days, 
Since | have entered into these wars. 


And Prince Henry bids adieu to Falstaff, see the first part of King Henry the Fourth, Act I, Scene 2, in these 
words— 


Farewell, thou latter spring! farewell, all-hallowen summer. 





